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Partial List of 


ALABAMA 
J. B. Gorman & Sons, Birmingham. 
R. E. Lambert & Son, Darlington. 
ARKANSAS 
Parker Hardware Co., Little Rock. 
Jonesboro Hardware Co., Jonesboro. 
Homer W. Richard, El Dorado. 


COLORADO 
Colo. Honey Prod. Assn., Denver. 
Grd. Jct. Fruit Growers Assn., Grd. Jct. 
CONNECTICUT 


E. G. Converse, Bantam. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown. 


FLORIDA 
H. T. Hall, Jr., Hastings 
A. J. Kolivoski, Pinellas Park 
GEORGIA 
Reel-Simkins Seed Co., Augusta 
York Bee Company, Jesup 
ILLINOIS 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton. 


M. Larson & Son, Gardner. 


J. F. Cyka, 252 Ill. Ave., Elgin. 


Edw. M. Klein, Gurnee. I. C. Evans, Decatur. 


Clark-Hawkins Hdwe., Harrisburg. 

Danville Baby Chick Co., Danville. 
INDIANA 

The Brock Store, Decatur 

Adam Snider & Co, Terre Haute. 

Vickery Bros., Evansville 

C. M. Scott Co., 215 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 

IOWA 

H. A. Pease, Shenandoah 

H. J. Pfiffner, Emmetsburg. 

Dr. G. C. Wallace, Rock Rapids 

Bert A. Brown, Box 421, Des Moines 

Bruns Seed Store, Davenport. 

Hamilton Seed Co., Cedar Rapids. 


Ohmert Honey Co., Dubuque 
KANSAS 
Coon Hdwe. Co., Parsons. 


Chas. Kirby, Nickerson. 


KENTUCKY 
Benton Smith & Co., Canada. 
Yopp Seed Co., Paducah. 

LOUISIANA 


G. H. Sexton & Sons, Des Glaise 
J. E. White, 1254 Gary St., Shreveport 
MAINE 
R. B. Dunning & Co., Bangor. 
MARYLAND AND D. C. 
L. J. Carter, 336 M St., S. W., Washington. 
J. H. Brinker & Bros., Cumberland. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles N. Ellis, Westwood 
Mrs. G. F. Perkins, Campello 
F. C. Howard, Stoneham 
E. R. Phillips, So. Deerfield 


Ivan Rawson, Pittsfield 
MICHIGAN 

A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 

Standard Lbr. Co., Winona. 
MISSISSIPPI 

James Boys Apiaries, Sumner. 
MISSOURI 


Clay T. Davis, 203 Price Ave., Columbia. 
St. Louis Apiary Sup. Co.. Webster Groves. 
MONTANA 
Northwestern Dist. Co. Billings 
NEBRASKA 
Kearney Hdwe. Co., Kearney. 
Boyd Hardware Co., Columbus. 
J. Howard Wagner, Central City. 
M. E. Green, Gordon. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. N. Townsend, Lebanon 
NEW JERSEY 
J. C. Crawford, New Brunswick. 
NEW MEXICO 
Roswell Seed Co., Roswell. 


Dadant-Lewis 


B. F. Ogg, Ottawa. 


Dealers 


NEW YORE 
Chas. M. Wilson, 1120 College, Elmira. 
H. J. Greulick, Scotia. 
H. L. Case, Canandaigua. 
. Clark, Cattaraugus. 
R. J. Smith, Ticonderoga. 
Charles Stewart, Johnstown. 
Thos. Coverdale, Leicester. 
A. J. Wilson, Hammond. 
C. Quackenbush, Barnerville 
F. B. Loomis, Rushville. 
Harvey Seed Co., Buffalo. 
N. L. Stevens, Venice Center. 
Cc. W. Wilson, Canastota 
NORTH CAROLINA 
H. P. Butler, Mt. Olive. 
Job P. Wyatt & Sons, Raleigh. 
Hornaday Seed Co., Greensboro, 
Happy Feed Store, Burlington. 
Clyde Lewis, Walkertown 
Mocksville Hdwe. Co., Mocksville. 
Stanly Hdwe. Co., Albemarle. 
Thompson Bros., Mountain Park. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo Seed House, Fargo. 
OHIO 
Fred Fries, Hamilton. 
Earl M. Alexander, New Paris. 
Carl Hurst & Son, Williamsport. 
Webb Prince, Clarksburg. 
M. B. Adelmann Co., Norwalk 
OKLAHOMA 
Horn Seed Co, 210 W, California, Okla City. 
Elmo C. Glenn, Rt. 6. Box 222, Tulsa. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Floyd Sandt, Rt. 2, Easton 
Earl Manges, Buffalo Mills. 
C. M. Barnes, Hanover. 
Raymond W. Fisher, Carlisle. 
S. B. Beiler, Rt. 2, Gordonville. 
RHODE ISLAND 
1180 Pontiac Ave., Cranston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Holcombe Hdwe. Co., Westminster. 
Mahaffey Feed & Seed Co,, Greenville. 
Standard Drug Co., Anderson. 
Holcombe Seed Store, Greenville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Maxwell Hdwe. Co., Sioux Falls. 
Lothrop Nursery Co., Aberdeen. 
Gunderson Hdwe. Co., Vermillion. 
Hayes-Lucas Lbr. Co., Madison. 
N. M. Bratton Co.. Newell. 
TENNESSEE 
D. R. Mayo, 419 Wall Ave., Knoxville. 
Clarksville Hdwe. Co., Clarksville. 
TEXAS 
Hinkle Lumber Co., Paris. 
A. W. Bulay, Barnum, 
A. M. Hunt & Son, Goldthwaite. 


C. H. Hill, 


VERMONT 
W. H. & W. S. Bristol, Vergennes. 
Carl J, Sykes, Rutland. 
Thempson & Co., Middlebury. 
VIRGINIA 
Diggs & Beadles, Richmond. 
J. T. Brauer, Fredericksburg. 


Wetsel Seed Company, Harrisburg. 
Danville Hdwe. Co., Danville. 
Law Brothers, Chatham, 
A. C. Diggs Seed Co., Richmond. 
Travis & Kelley, Roanoke. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Shenandoah Valley Bee Co., Martinsburg. 
Bailey's Garage, Matoaka. 
Charleston Seed Co., Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 

H. Hodgson. Rt, 2, Waukesha. 
Kundert Brothers, Monroe. 
W. T. Sherman, Elkhorn. 
Central Wis. Seed Co., Waupaca. 
Mich. L. Weis, Allenton. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Branches at Lynchburg, Virginia; 


Sioux City, Iowa; Wheeling, West Virginia; 


Albany, New York. 
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Reot Service from S €CT O N 
CHICAGO | inet tee agi 


Everyone is looking for low 
Let us keep prices. Let us suggest, how- 


ever, that when you buy sup- 
plies of good quality you are 
practicing economy. 


in the bees. 


Beekeeping has held its own bet- These 4 Points 
ter than most other agricultural pur- 1. Selecting sound, white, sec- 
suits. The bees will give profitable ond-growth Wisconsin bass- 
employment this year and be a real wood, 


‘ 2. Taking special care to form 
asset when better times come again a perfect dove-tail, 





Root Quality supplies are most — square without break- 
satisfactory. &. 

Prices are much reduced. 4. as with a glossy 

Your orders will be filled prompt- Justify our saying that Lots 
ly here. SECTIONS are of unexcelled 

Write for our new 1932 bee supply quality. If you want us to 
catalog. ) ~ ad low prices, just write 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago pn 

224 West Huron Street 9g z ~ompany 
CHICAGO, ILL. Boyd, Wisconsin 




















3. Cutting a V-groove that \ 
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A SMllion Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment 


Root Quality Sections are the finest money can buy and at low prices. 
Orders sent to Council Bluffs will not be delayed. The honey flow will not wait. 


ORDER TODAY. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, Council Bluffs, lowa 














Hard Knocks Have Taught You 


WHEN YOU SELL, YOU WANT 


to be sure of getting your money for your honey at a fair price, 
which is more important than higher price with doubtful pay. 


WHEN YOU BUY, YOU WANT 


to be sure of highest quality without paying an exorbitant 
price to get it, and prompt delivery. 


YOU RECEIVE THIS WHEN YOU DEAL WITH MUTH. 


OLD COMBS RENDERED HIGH QUALITY SUPPLIES 
WIRED AND PLAIN FOUNDATION WRITE FOR OUR 1932 CATALOG 


The Fred W. Muth Company - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


We have added to our list of supply 
dealers, Mr. William Garwood, R. F. D. 1, 
Batavia, New York. Mr. Garwood is lo- 
cated just west of Batavia on Route 5, 
and will carry a good stock of ROOT 
QUALITY bee supplies. If you live in 
that section, you will want to get ac- 
quainted with Mr. Garwood as he is a 
good beekeeper and a good friend to bee- 
keepers. 

You will always find a welcome at our 
new location at Midland Ave. and Tall- 
man St., in the center of the city, and 
plenty of parking space. Make this your 
headquarters when in Syracuse. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 











“Buy Bee Supplies 
Now” 


Every depression brings low prices, but they 
usually do not stay down very long. The wise 
beekeeper is taking advantage of this situation 
by buying before prices go up again. 

Write for our new catalog of low prices 
for 1932. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


Reedsville Wisconsin 











ANDY - 


) 
iS HANDY =» -HIP POCKET 


B.B.PLIERS = HIVE TooL 


Two iN ONE 


COMBINED 





Indispensable in prying supers and frames loose, to KETCH the 
firss TROUBLESOME frame. Strong and durable for heavy service, 
bur light to handle 
Your pair is waiting FOR YOUR ORDER 


Price: Rust-proof plating, $1.00 : 


Debvered by parce! pos 


CALIFORNIA BEE TOOL COMPANY 
810 West Pedregosa Street Santa Barbara, California 


WHAT DO THE APIARISTS SAY. li io a very practical wold 
and there will be 2 wade demaad for 





BEE OCULTURE 835 
DT SALTS ALT TSS ET 


Rush 
i Orders j 


The goods you order now you 
will need quickly. 


Count on it that you will get 
prompt shipment from Lan- 
sing. Our phone number is 
8217. 


Root’s goods in Michigan since 
1877. 


eM. SH. FHlunt C7 Son 


510 No. Cedar St. 
[.ansing, eWich. 


LP a 2 NX ON | PN ON ON 
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Special Reduced 
Prices on 


SUPERIOR 
FOUNDATION 


MEDIUM BROOD, PER POUND 


38c Delivered 


THIN SUPER, PER POUND 


44c Delivered 


Delivered by PREPAID FREIGHT any- 
where in the United States in quantities 
of 100 pounds or over. On less than 100 
pounds, prices are F. O. B. Los Angeles. 
On less than 10 pounds add 10c per Ib. 
Regular sizes: Brood 8x16% in.; super, 
3%,x16% in. For any other sizes, add 
3c per pound. 

Highest quality, Weed Process, packed 
in 25-pound wooden boxes. 


Superior Honey Co. 
814 E. 6ist St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Honey Prospects and Markets 


U. S. Government Report of May 15 Summarized. 
(Information from Producing Areas for first half of May.) 


California Points: Southern California~—Dur- 
ing the past two weeks the weather has been 
cool with considerable cloudiness, but with only 
brief showers. However, these showers improv- 
ed the condition of the honey plants and pro- 
longed their flow, though nectar secretion was 
checked and many colonies are consuming 
stores rather than adding to them. The orange 
honey flow is about over and many colonies 
have been moved to the sage locations. Esti 
mates of the orange yield vary widely, one 
well-informed reporter estimating an average 
of 60 pounds per colony. Black sage has con 
tinued to yield, though the late rains came too 
late to be of much assistance. The flow from 
black sage has been spotted, but some yields 
have been reported as high as 100 pounds per 
colony. White sage and buckwheat are looking 
well and are beginning to bloom. Wild alfalfa 
or deerweed is yielding nectar and bees are 
gathering from it when weather conditions per- 
mit. As the wild buckwheat is a dry weather 
plant it is expected to yield a fairly good crop. 
What little honey has been extracted in the 
Imperial Valley so far is said to be of poor 
flavor and color. The condition of the market 
shows no improvement. There is practically no 
export demand and eastern buyers are holding 
off until the market has become more stabil 
ized. The retail demand, however, while not 
brisk is still fairly good. Sales by beekeepers 
reported ag follows, per lb.: ton lots or more, 
orange and sage, new crop, water white, 4% 
5c, some lots water white sage high as 6%c; 
extra white, 4%4-4! white, 4-4%4c¢; occa 
sional sale high as 5c; extra light amber or 
ange, 3%-3%; light amber, 3c; light amber al 
falfa, 3%-3%c; old crop, buckwheat-sage, light 
amber to extra light amber, 3%-3%c. Central 
California—Bees are in excellent condition and 
swarming more than normal. The long, cold, 
windy spell, however, depleted the surplus 
which bees gathered early in the season. The 
orange flow in Tulare County is reported the 
lightest in years, due largely to the cool weath 
er which slowed up production and caused ab 
normally large consumption of the stores. Sage 
bloom has passed its peak, but some nectar is 
coming in from white willow, wild kale and 
other plants. Wild buckwheat is beginning to 
bloom and mustard locations have yielded a 
little surplus. Cotton planting is said to be 15 
per cent less than 1931. Extra white orange 
reported sold at 5-5%e per Ib light amber 
mixed flowers, 3-3%ec per Ib. Northern Cali 
fornia—Temperatures continue below normal in 
most sections and light showers have been re 
ported, which have improved prospects from 
thistle and other plants. In the upper part of 
the state the spring flow was the best in years 
Fields are yellow with wild mustard and there 
is an abundance of flowers for bees to work 
on, The present outlook is for an average crop 
from both thistle and alfalfa, though thistle 
plants are spotted as to vigor. Sales of package 
bees and queens are reported very good by 
some, especially to the intermountain states, 
but subnormal by others. Supplies of old honey 
are very light and some inquiry is reported for 
good star thistle. Sales reported of large lots 
white star thistle, extra fancy, 6c; smaller 
lots, 7c; small pails, 8c per lb.; extra light 
amber thistle, ton lots, 5c: smaller lots, Te 
per lb. Beeswax, 10-12c per Ib., with little de- 
mand 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Spring 
has been late, but colonies are now generally 
in good condition. In the valley bees are now 
strong and preparing to swarm. Sales reported 





of light amber extracted in small pails at 5%. 
6c per lb. No. 1 alfalfa comb has moved at $2.85 
per case. Beeswax, 16c per Ib. 

Intermountain Region—-Honey is said to be 
still moving well locally with little remaining 
unsold in most sections. The recent carlot mar 
ket for white sweet clover and alfalfa is report 
ed around 5c per lb. with carlots of water white 
sold at 5%-5%c per lb. Ton lots, 5-5%c per 
lb.; 60s, 6-9¢ per lb.; small pails, 7-8%c per 
lb. Light amber comb reported sold at $3.00 
per case. Beeswax sales reported at 10-14c per 
lb., few higher, mostly in trade. 

Southwestern States—This year’s honey is 
reported of unusually fine quality. One car 
early catsclaw-mesquite reported sold for ship 
ment May 20 at 6c per Ib., with another car 
for early June at 5%c per lb. Few sales smaller 
lots 1931 honey around 4c per lb. Average bees 
wax, 15c per lb. 

Plains Area: Red River Valley of Minnesota 
and North Dakota——Cloudy and rainy weather 
have prevented bees from flying and have kept 
beekeepers from going through their colonies. 
Some feeding has been necessary because of 
the poor flying weather. Although the season is 
late and bees are behind in brood rearing, they 
should brood heavily from now on as dande- 
lions, gooseberries and various fruit trees are 
in bloom. Quite a few beekeepers are increasing 
the number of their colonies, buying new equip 
ment and installing package bees. Several bee- 
keepers have trucked in bees from the South. 
Little honey now available. Few sales ton lots 
white sweet clover, 6%c; light amber, 5%c 
per Ib. 

North Central and East Central States— 
Considerable honey remains unsold, both comb 
and extracted, especially the light amber to 
amber grades. Sales reported, white extracted 
60s, 6-8c; small pails, 8-10c; light amber, 60s 
6c; small pails, 8%c-10c; dark amber, small 
pails, 6c. No. 1 white comb reported sold at 
$2.40-3.00 per case. Light amber, $2.25-3.00 
per case. Beeswax is reported slightly lower 
and selling around 15c¢ per Ib. in cash, 18¢ 
per Ib. in trade 

Northeastern States: New York—Clover ap 
pears to be in good condition, though in many 
cases not as far advanced as it was last year 
at this time. Many beekeepers still have small 
lots of 1931 comb honey on hand which has 
become candied, but these beekeepers are said 
to have made little effort to sell locally. Sup 
plies of white extracted are light. Sales re 
ported of white extracted, ton lots, 6-7c per 
lb.; 60s, 7-8¢; small pails, 9-10c; light amber 
ton lots, 5c; buckwheat, large lots, 4%-5c; 60s, 
5-6c; small pails, 6-7c per lb. Yellow beeswax 
reported sold at 19¢ per Ib. 

Southeastern States: Southern Georgia 
Some areas have had a little rain during the 
past two weeks but all sections need more rain 
Forest honey plants are suffering from the con 
tinued severe drouth. Plants are opening ir 
regularly, and the flowering period is expected 
to be twice as long as usual. Some gallberry, 
tupelo and tulip trees are in full bloom, while 
others are not even in bud. Strong colonies are 
growing weaker with less brood, and some weak 
colonies are swarming and disappearing. The 
market is very dull and weak. Best extracted 
honey in barrels and 60s is selling at 5%-6c 
per lb., with off grades at 2%c per Ib. Chunk 
honey brings 1%ec per Ib. more than extracted 
Alabama—Demand for queens and packag: 
bees is reported much better than expected, a 
cording to some reporters, while others stat« 
that their business has been extremely dul! 


= « anenpana 
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SUMMARY OF U. 8. GOVERNMENT many areas, with bees gathering considerable 
REPORT FOR MAY 16. surplus. Surplus has also been obtained from 
In spite of the exceptionally mild winter east fruit bloom when weather permitted bees to 
of the Rockies, spring has been so backward work actively on this source. Cool weather and 
that nectar-bearing plants have been late in rain cut short the early crop in Texas, and cool, 
blooming. Feeding has been necessary in many windy weather curtailed the orange flow in 
apiaries, and spring dwindling, where proper southern California. The quality of the honey 
eare was not taken of the colonies, has been extracted so far in Texas and California is re 
serious. Losses, both winter and spring com- ported above average on the whole. 
bined, have been exceptional. Brood-rearing Demand for honey from large bottlers and 
has been active, however, and colonies have from abroad shows no improvement, but local 
been building up rapidly when the weather per- sales maintain a fair volume where beekeepers 
mitted them to fly. Business in package bees are active in stimulating the demand. Opening 
and queens has been heavier than anticipated a prices in California are much below last year's 
few weeks ago, and an increase in package bee early prices. Considerable honey of the 1931 
shipments can be expected after May 16, when crop remains in scattered lots over the country, 
lower express rates are in effect. An excep- but only in the southeastern section do these 
tionally heavy dandelion flow is reported in stocks appear to present a serious problem, 





' ~ Monthly Report of Honey Producers ~ | 





Early in May we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. At what price has honey 
been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past 
month for (a) extracted, per lb. (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 2. What are prices 
when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages 
in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case. 3. What is the retail price to 
consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms 
of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 4. How is honey now moving on 
the market in your locality? Give answer one word as slow, fair or rapid. 5. How does the num 
ber of colonies that are in condition to store surplus honey this season compare with the number 
of such colonies last year? Give answer in per cent. 6. What is the condition of the honey plants 
at this time in your locality as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is 
the condition of the colonies at this time as compared with normal. Give answer in per cent. 8. 
How does the early honey flow, if any, thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent. 








The answers received are tabulated as follows Compar. Con. Con, 
Large lots. To grocers. Retail. Move of honey of Hon. 
State. Name. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. colo. plants. colo. flow 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) ..... - — va wae ..Slow ..100..100..100..100 
Ark. (J. Johnson) aets = Pg -. 8.60.. ne cn er +« Bess Bee Beas 
Calif, (L. L. Andrews).... nit om al ~« 44% .16..8low .. 75.. 75..100.. 75 
Calif. (F. J. Edwards).... *: rer - Mes he. BO . 106... 108. «308... 300 
Calif, (Geo. Larinan) .... s% ia : os ees .-Fair , be ~ 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock).... 05% : A2% -. .00.. .15..B8low , 2... Biv« Bees 
Colo. (J. A. Green)...... ‘se o< ae — < ..Slow .. 80..100 90. .100 
Conn. (Allen Latham) .... im 5.00.. .80 .80..Fair ..100..100..100..100 
Conn, (A. W. Yates)...... sins .. .70.. 5.00..1.00.. .380..Slow .. 75..100 75.. 
Wis. (GC. ©. Gaede. ccsvess me os daaes os aes ooeew ..308.. F.s BS.- FS 
Fla. (H. Hewitt) ...... , ; . = << a .- Slow .. 90 60.. 80.. 50 
Gal (J. J. Wilder)...... 20 oo ae . Slow .. 40.. 20.. 85.. 
Ill. (A. L. Kildow)...... va ~> SAO... ae. 2. Oe 2 o Fess Foor Be. ee 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ....... o* 0 ew Bcc Cec n Cece «cc Teeckne Tess 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) ...... - oo OO... SHO.. FS.. 20. .Feew .. 3..30.. 
Ind. (T. CO. Johnson) .... - —— 3.00.. .80 .20..Slow ..100..100..100..100 
Iowa. (F. Coverdale) .... - —« Mee Geen es Be eee ss. Bien Bee 
Me. (0. B. Griffim) ...... o< Ka ae Gee oo OO. Ow .. FE..1080. 90... 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.).. ; .. .60.. 4.75..1.00.. .27..Slow ..125..100..125..100 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) .. . .50 —— 6S .. Slow .. 50..100. 90... 
Mich. (F. Markham)..... . is : oo Oe. SO. ee 2. es .. BS. 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend)... .06% ‘ ae : ..Fair ..100.. 50..100.. 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse)... .06% oe: ae — 15..Fair ..100.. 85..100..105 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) .. 04% oo was BEB, Bc sn Sac «s Ges we aos OO 
Nev. (E. G. Norton) .... .04% is os ba. ee ose oo Bes. Beess Geox 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers).. oe .. 47% 3.00.. .60.. .20..Slow ..100..100..100 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe)... ea i - .22..Fair ..100.. 95..100..100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser).... .06% « Mes ao ote ..Fair ..100..100..100 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner). in ; . .. 90.. .20..Slow ..100..100..100.. 90 
N. C. (W. J. Martin).... .05.. <« aes ~— .. Slow ..100..100..100..100 
N D. (Chas. Engle)...... .06 va aes Dees .20..Slow 100.. 75.. 90.. 
Ohio. (F. Leininger).... .06% as oes — a ..Fair ..100.. 98.. 90..100 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) ; 5 .75.. .20. .Slow . 90..100..100.. 70 
Ore. (H. A. Scullen)..... wo see. .. Slow .. 90..100..100..100 
Penn, (D. C. Gilham).... ‘ 4.50..1.00 25..Slow ..100..100..100.. 
Penn. (H. B. Kirk)...... .09.. 3.25.. 4.00..1.00.. .27..Fair .100..100.. 80..100 
8S. C. (EB. 8. Preyost)..... a .: .45 . 67% ..Slow .. 90..100.. 90..100 
S. D. (L. A. Syverud)... .. 45.. 3.60.. .59.. .20..Slow .. 90..100..100.. 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan). ba : 7 whe. See .« Bi. Ts. 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling).... a — ia -—) 6 Stew .. 0... 73.. 90.. FE 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden).. ‘ -. ae To .. Slow .. 50.. 50 40.. 80 
Texas, (J. N. Mayes).... .04.. 4.00.. .40.. ef wi .. 90..100.. 90..100 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).... .04. .. -50 .. 5BT% ..Fair .. 90.. 80.. 95.. 88 
Vt. (Phillip Crane)...... o« - +s ; .4 eee « RR Biss Bes 
Va. (T. C. Asher). at .. .bO 3.00 75 .15..Fair .. 60.. 90 60.. 
Va. (L. N. Gravely).. .50 76... 26..0eew .. D.. B.s Tess 
Wash. (W. L. Cox)...... .05% 37% —  «. es ae 90..100 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton). . i 37% 41% .Fair ..100..100..100..100 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman).. : .. 50.. 4.00.. .60.. .22..S8low 76... ©... Ve 80 
Wis. (N, E. France)...... it - om ie: cae a0, Bees Mss es 
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Friends 
This Is What I Call 


a Bargain! 





W. T. Kelley 


SPECIAL FOR JUNE ONLY 


= te a => 
oy oar. 4 
rene 
= / “< 
¥. 4 < 
= a 


FOR BOTH, POSTPAID 
IN U. 8. A. a 








One Queen 


One Veil 





This veil is made of 12-mesh screen wire, skirts of good quality cotton 
fitted with strong elastic both top and bottom. Draw cord attached to 
bottom. I reserve the right to limit quantities. No sales made to agents 
nor dealers for resale at this price. 





Queens (‘iim ony), 35¢ Each 
3 for $1.00 


I will accept your beeswax in trade at 18c per pound prepaid. Let us 
manufacture your wax into medium brood foundation, at 14c per 
pound in 100-Ib. lots. 





Gulf Coast Bee Company, Houma, La. 
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ONTINENTAL 





ONTINENTAL’S modern Honey 
( Cans and Pails are the most 
economical of all honey pacKages. No 
other type of container yields so 
much in service at so little cost. 

These bright, clean, tight cans will 
preserve all the goodness of your 
honey, excluding air, moisture, light 


and other destructive elements that 
tend to impair contents. 

They are made in several styles 
and sizes to meet your needs. A dis- 
tributor is convenient to you (see 
panels below) and will gladly send 
you samples, prices and all particulars 
on Continental Honey Cans and Pails. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEELING 
ST. LOUIS 





JERSEY CITY 


DISTRIBUTORS 


LOS ANGELES 
CINCINNATI 








Decatur, Ind. 

lhe Brock Store 

Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


Boise, Idaho 
Mountain States 
Honey Prod. Ass'n. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Superior Honey Co. 
Los Angeles 
Honey Co. 
Columbia, S. C. 
B. B. Kirkland 
Seed Co. 


Ripon, Wis. 
The Schultz 
Honey Co. 

Manhattan, 

ont. 
Superior Honey Co. 


Hamilton, Ill. 
Dadant & Sons 


Moorhead,Minn. 
North Dakota Bee 
Supply Co. 
Winona, Minn. 
Standard 
Lumber Co. 


Denver, Col. 
Colorado Honey 
Producers Ass'n. 


Lansing, Mich. 
M.H. Hunt & Son 
St. Paul, Minn. 
A. 1. Root Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. 1. Root Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. 1. Root Company 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


Fargo, N. Dak. 
Magill & Co. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Sioux Honey Ass'n. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
Watertown, Wis. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. E. Deigado & Co. 


CouncilBluffs,Ia. 
The A. I. Root Com- 
pany of Iowa 


Ogden, Utah 
Superior Honey Co. 
Chico, Cal. 
Diamond Match Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
QuickSeed& FeedCo. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Chas. B. Justice Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
H. vom Dorp 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


THESE PRICES GOOD UNTIL JULY 1, 1932. 


Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


This list includes first quality bee supplies no longer listed in our regular catalog 
and also bee supplies that did not pass our inspection for Root Quality. 


CASH WITH ORDER 


These standard brood frames have the new locked-corner 
FRAMES (Hoffman) top-bars. They assemble faster than any other frame and 


are rigid and square. This is our Utility grade. 
Only $3.90 per 100 


—_————-ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
SHIPPING CASES (All Wood) These cases are for 4x5x1% sections. We 


have only 15 cartons of 10 cases each, K. D. 


Only $2.50 per 10 


$30.00 for lot. 





——ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
ES For 44 x4%4x1% sections. Nailed with glass front. Hold 24 
SHIPPING CAS sections. Only 20 on hand. 0 ] 30 E h 
nly 30c Eac 


$5.00 for lot. 
—_———ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


10—-8-frame size, nailed and painted. These wood covers have the 
WOOD COVERS moulded top which sheds the water from the hive. N. P. 


Only 40c Each 


$3.50 for lot. 
—————ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


SECTION SUPERS For 4% x 4% x 1% sections, 10-frame size, nailed and painted, 


with section holders and fence. Only 10 in stock. 


Only $1.20 Each 


$10.00 for lot. 
-—- ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
For 4%x1% sections, packed in 5s K. D., with section- 
SECTION SUPERS holders and crates. 7 crates. 5 for Only $3 95 


$24.50 for lot. 
—ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


We have a few imperfect copies of the 
ABC and X Y Z of BEE CULTURE 1929 edition that we are offering for 
| Only $1.00 Postpaid 
————-ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED——_———- 
STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 128 pages, 124 illustrations, the best begin 


ner’s book ever written; a few more slight 


ly damaged copies. Only 35c Postpaid 
—————ORDER NOW—FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
LANGSTROTH ON THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE 200d condition. 


Only 60c Postpaid 


ALL PRICES ARE F. 0. B. MEDINA, OHIO—CASH WITH ORDER. 
ALL OFFERS ARE SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS SALE. 


The A. I. Root Company - - Medina, Ohio 
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NEW 


BEE Je HIVE 
HONEY JARS 


A practical design — 


attractive for table service 


BEAUTIFUL CLEAR GLASS 
WITH EASY LABEL SPACE 


Design Patent applied for 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


LASS A WARE 
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[SOROS SOO 
“VES” 


f Bees and 


Accredited and Certified Queens | / Queens Galore 


By State Department of Agriculture 


We are situated on main line of 
railway that connects with all the 
main lines of the North and West, 
insuring your bees to reach you on 
time, and in nice shape. 

We do not have a single dissatis- 
fied customer that we know of. 

Will have several thousand pounds 
of three-banded Italian bees. Also 
several thousand queens for April 
and May delivery. 

Plenty of efficient help to get 
them to you on time. 


My prices are lower than ever before, 
so do not take the risk with old queens. 
If you will requeen your colonies with 
my high grade Accredited Queens, you 
will have made the most important step 
in securing a bumper honey crop. To 
know them, try them out; they give re- 
sults that will amaze you. 


Select Untested Queens 


40 cents each 


10 or more, 35¢ each 


Tal FO FR Rel FO TS TS 
JE 0 St 


2-lb. pkg. with queen......... $1.60 
3-lb. pkg. with queen......... 2.00 
Pure mating, safe arrival and entire 
satisfaction guaranteed. BED oo csv er esewcscosas 30c each 
Hayneville Apiary Co. SHAW & HOMAN 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. Hayneville, Ala. SHANNON MISSISSIPPI 





| DSL TS SOS 00 


mee 


Bees and Queens 


A strain of three-banded Italians, with an unsurpassed record for 
honey gathering in all parts of the U. S. and Canada. 


2-lb. package with queen, $1.75 
3-lb. package with queen, $2.20 


Write for prices on 100 or more packages 













For nearly 20 years I have shipped bees and queens to all sections of U. 8S. and Can 
ada. Many of my customers seem like personal friends, I am in my life's work and will 
expect to do business with you and your friends again. Three-fourths of my last season's 
output went to old customers, 









My guarantee: Safe delivery, prompt shipment, full weight, satisfaction 
You can pay more but you can not get better bees or more honest service. 


H. E. GRAHAM 


702 East 23rd Street, CAMERON, TEXAS 
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Hilbert Method 


Cut Comb 
Honey 


Is selling on sight. 
One of our custom- 
ers in showing his 
merchant samples, 
sold his entire 1932 
crop of cut comb, 
consisting of 600 to 
1000 cases. 


Get our prices on 
draining equipment 
and packages. 


12 years’ success. 


JAMES E. HILBERT 


See One, ‘Mich. 





























**MARUGGO’S SPECIAL" 





DON’T CHOP THE GRASS. Shave the 
Special’’ imported dan- 
gel cutting edge scythe. Catalogue free. Address 
Tenn. 


ground with ‘*‘Marugg 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, 











Package Bees 


For June Shipment 


Overweight packages, light shipping 
cages, no disease, safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Two-pound packages with queens, 


$1.70 Each 


Three-pound packages with queens, 


$2.10 Each 


Queens 


Select untested, guaranteed pure 
mated, 


4Oc each; ten or more, 35c 


each; 100 or more, 30c each 
We can fill your orders promptly. 


The Crowville Apiaries 
WINNSBORO, LA. 
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Red Stick 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
30c Each 





Any Number 





LOW PRICES, LARGE APIARIES, 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Red Stick Apiaries 


Post Office, Montegut, La. 
Telegraph, Houma, La. 





anking by 
— < MAIL” 


SMALL DEPOSITS from 
out-of-town savers are re- 
ceived as gladly as large 
amounts. 


E.B. SPITZER 


PRESIOENT 


E.R.ROOT 


VICE- PRES. 
H.E. AYLARD 
CASHIER , 






THE 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT 


MEDINA 


BANK CO. 


OHIO 





GET OUR PRICES 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE-—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—While we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—-New York, Penn., 
New England, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. 


W. T. Falconer Mfc. Co., ‘Rime =. Oe 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


please quote prices. I have........ colonies. 

hn e206 e004 awd Sections 
ces ewene Supers .... Br. Fdn. 
ta hha ee Frames ..... . Super Fdn. 
nie werd DE 2c ccna ee ceeneeerneee en 
ES ee ee eee ae ee 
EE ee ee eee 
ak seein ane eee BORED. ccccccse 
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“The Prettiest Brood Combs 


in spite of the heat!” 







“Last year, I had combs drawn out in full depth 
supers in a good honey flow, and yet they were ruin 
ed for use as good, straight brood combs. Then I got 
100 pounds of Dadant’s Improved Crimp-Wired Foun 
dation and, though the sea- 
son was so hot, they were 
drawn out into the prettiest 
brood eombs you ever saw. 
[ wish all my combs wer 
built from it.” 


Cc. F. STRAHAN, 
Linwood, Nebraska. 


A Star Statment 

These statements 
about Dadant’s Foun 
dations come fre: y 


from the heart of the 
keeper. We have not bought 
them, with either money or 
supplies, and we guarar 
them to be the actual stat: 
ment of the user. 


—Dadant & Sons 














Here Is Real Comb Strength 


Thousands of users of Dadant’s Im 
proved Crimp-Wired Foundation have 
found, like Mr. Strahan, that they get 
combs which will stand load after load, 
combs that may be filled solidly with 
brood or honey. 


The picture here shows a sheet right 
out of stock, fastened in a top-bar just 
as you would fasten it, holding a for 
ty-pound beehive, combs andi all, at a 
temperature of 85 degrees. After many 
hours it was still holding fast. 


This strength passes through the sheet 
to make combs that will work for you 
year after year. What more ean four 
dation do for you? 


Pure Beeswax 


In all of Dadant’s Foundations, the wax i 
tested so you get absolutely pure beeswax 
just as your bees make it 





LOWER PRICES THAN EVER 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


Makers of Famous Foundations 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 
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New Book for Beekeepers 
A new book entitled, “A Manual of Bee- 
keeping,” by E. B. Wedmore, an English 


author, was recently published by Long 
mans, Green & Co., New York, and Ed 
ward Arnold & Co., London. The book 


contains over 400 pages and numerous il 
lustrations, and is arranged for handy ref- 
It indicates the careful study of 
beekeeping literature in its compilation. 


— AA oc 


Annual Report of American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League 


erence, 


The annual report of the American Hon- 
Producers’ League has just been dis- 
tributed to its membership. In addition to 
a record of the business transactions of 
the League, it contains a report of the 
proceedings of the last meeting held in 
Columbus, Ohio, January 26 to 28, 1932. 
The many outstanding papers presented 
at that meeting in this report will 
doubt cause the members of the League to 
feel that they have received their mon- 
ey’s worth. The report alone contains so 
much valuable information on beekeeping 
topics that it should be worth many times 
the $1.00 membership fees, even to those 
who have 


ev 


no 


only a few colonies. 


— AA 


Government Boosts Honey 


James I, Hambleton, Senior Apicultur 


ist, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C., gave an excellent radio talk on 
the relation of flowers and honey over 


Station WRC and associated stations on 


April 25. Talks of this kind emanating 
from authoritative sources certainly are 


of great value to the beekeeping indus 
try. It is exactly such publicity that hon 
ey so much needs, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hambleton and his staff of work- 
ers in the bee-culture laboratory will be 
called upon often for talks on bees and 
honey. Mr. Hambleton’s last radio talk 
has been mimeographed and a copy can 
be obtained simply by asking for it, ad- 
dressing him at the Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE, 1932 
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Detecting American Foulbrood 


During a good prolonged honey flow it 
becomes increasingly difficult to detect 
American foulbrood in its early stages. 
Under those conditions, sometimes one 
two cells may be found in a colony, 
later even a most careful search fails to 
reveal ; If the y flow should con- 
tinue through most of the summer, the 
disease may not be detected even by care- 
ful beekeepers until the next spring, al 
though it frequently shows up when nee 
tar becomes scarce at the of the 
early flow. Apparently when the 
nurse bees are using chiefly incoming nee 
tar for elaborating the larval food, the 
It therefore, 
important to make a careful 
at the very be- 
ginning of the main honey flow in order 
to detect cases of recent infection. 


or 
then 


iny. honey 


close 


honey 


disease does not spread. 
extremely 
examination 


is, 


for disease 


Combs Affect Swarming 

It is well known that one reason for ex- 
cessive swarming in the old box hives and 
gums was the character of the combs. 
When the coler: s were permitted to build 
combs as they pleased, they often built 
them crooked and built much drone comb. 
In cases the worker was in 
patches here and there, compelling the 
queen to skip about from one part of the 


some comb 


hive to another to find worker cells. Even 
in modern hives, poor combs often in- 
crease the tendency to swarm. Combs 


having badly stretched cells in the upper 
portion greatly reduce the amount of 
worker comb available, and, if the queen 
is permitted to work in two stories, the 
stretched cells in the upper portion of 
the frames in the lower story stand as a 
barrier in addition to the top-bars and 
bottom-bars between the brood area in 
the second story and that in the first. 
Often swarming can be greatly reduced 
by carefully sorting the combs and mak 
ing sure that at least those in the lower 
story have worker cells to the top-bar, and 
by weeding out bad swarming stock and 
replacing with queens of better stock. 
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Colonies Build Up Rapidly 

After having been held back by ad- 
verse weather in March and April, bees 
built up with astonishing rapidity during 
the month of May in the clover region. 
Here in northern Ohio they built up so 
rapidly that it was necessary to give a 
third story to colonies wintered in two 
stories early in May to prevent swarming. 
They toward their peak of 
strength so rapidly that Mr. Deyell, man- 
ager of The A. I. Root Company’s api 
aries, divided these enormous colonies as 
they were approaching their peak, giving 
the queenless portion a young queen from 
the South so that both divisions should 
reach their peak of strength at about the 
right time for the main honey flow in 
June. In this way he expects to double 
the yield per colony spring count, as he 
has done several times heretofore, for 
each of these divisions should yield as 
much as the undivided colony alone would 
have yielded if allowed to reach its peak 
early in May and approach the honey 
flow when on the decline. 


climbed 


— A o> 
American Honey Institute 

The office of the American Honey In- 
stitute has been moved from Indianapolis, 
Indiana, to 417 North Few Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. The kitchen equipped for 
experimental honey cookery is also at that 
address. With the new set-up it is expect- 
ed that the Institute will be able to oper- 
ate on a greatly reduced budget without 
in any way interfering with the efficien- 
ey of its work in popularizing the use 
of honey. 

The Institute is again calling the at- 
tention of beekeepers to the possibilities 
of developing a much greater use of hon- 
ey by bakers. In this connection, Malitta 
Fischer Jensen urges beekeepers to work 
with their local bakers to develop a mar 
ket for honey specialties from the bake 
shop. The Institute is still supplying the 
booklet, “Honey in the Bakeshop,” to 
beekeepers and others for distribution 
among bakers. 

The inereased interest in the use of 
honey in baking that has been brought 
about largely through the efforts of the 
American Honey Institute during the 
past few years is reflected in a new 650- 
page book for bakers recently published, 
which devotes 18 pages to the use of 
honey in the bakeshop. Forty honey bak- 
ery recipes are given, nine of which are 
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taken from the Institute booklet, “Honey 
in the Bakeshop,” and three of which are 
taken from “Honey-Way Menus With 
Recipes,” by Malitta D. Fischer. Since 
this book will be purchased by bakers 
throughout the country, it should result in 
a greatly increased use of honey in bak 
ing. 
— Ao 


New Bulletins Relating to Beekeeping 


Among the new bulletins that have 
reached the Editor’s desk recently are 
“Bee Inspection in North Dakota,” by 
J. A. Munro, State Inspector of Apiaries, 
Fargo, N. D.; “Pollination of Deciduous 
Fruits by Bees,” by G. L. Philp and G. H. 
Vansell, College of Agriculture, Univer 
sity of California; “A Comparative Test 
of the Caucasian With the Italian Race 
of Honeybees,” by C. L. Corkins and C. 
H. Gilbert, University of Wyoming; and 
“The Metabolism of the Honeybee in 
Winter Cluster,” by C. L. Corkins and 
C. S. Gilbert. The first mentioned bulle- 
tin contains a detailed description of 
the brood diseases together with a report 
covering inspection work in North Da- 
kota during the past three years. The 
California bulletin contains records of 
careful studies of the needs of cross-pol- 
lination by the various kinds of fruit, a 
description of the activity of honeybees 
in pollination, and recommendations for 
securing the bees and their proper dis 
tribution in the orchard. The bulletin 
comparing Caucasians and Italians de- 
scribes the characteristics of each 
and gives figures on the amount of honey 
produced by the colonies of each race at 
the station in comparative tests. Under 
the conditions in which this test was 
made, the Caucasians were decidedly 
ahead in the amount of surplus honey 
produced. 

The last mentioned bulletin relates to 
work quite similar to that 
which was done by government workers 
(Phillips and Demuth) a number of years 
ago. The government workers found the 
bees to be least active in the fall and 
early winter at temperatures just low 
enough to cause the bees to cluster loose- 
ly and not low enough to compel them 
to become active in order to generate 
heat, while the data by Corkins and Gil- 
bert indicate a lowering 
of activity and metabolism with the de 
cline of temperature below the clustering 
point, 57° F. They conclude that bees are 


race 


research 


progressive 
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least active when the temperature within 


the hive but outside the cluster ap- 
proaches freezing. 
This difference in results is no doubt 


explained by the fact that the Wyoming 
workers conducted their experiments in 
the spring and summer, March and April 
in one ease, and June and July in an- 
The government workers were 
never able to induce very young bees to 
approach the greatest degree of quiet- 
ness. They found the same thing to be 
true of older bees except during the fall 
and early winter. As the winter progresses 
the activity of the bees increases in spite 
of favorable surrounding temperature. 
Later in the winter it is necessary to have 
a much lower temperature to induce the 
bees to become even reasonably quiet. 
Even then, activity within the cluster is 
always greater than in the fall and ear- 
ly winter. This greater activity is clear 
ly shown in the records of the tempera- 
ture within the cluster, which, in the case 
of Corkins and Gilbert, was around 85° 
to 90° F. under spring conditions, far 
above that of basal while 
the government workers found, under fall 
the maximum’ temperature 
the cluster often ran 20° to 30° 
lower for long periods of time when the 
temperature of the surrounding air with- 
in the hive was 50° to 55°. F. In order 
to reduce the activity of the-colony later 
in the winter, or when bees 
the workers 
always found it necessary to lower the 
temperature of the surrounding air. 


other. 


metabolism, 


conditions, 
within 


very young 


were present, government 


Supersedure During Swarming Season 

When a queen begins to show indica 
tions of a failure, the bees usually pro- 
ceed at once to rear a young queen to 
take her place. Some are superseded dur- 
ing the swarming season in the height 
of the spring and summer brood rearing 
period, thus complicating the problem of 
swarm control. Thus, colonies often build 
a few queen cells apparently for the 
purpose of superseding a failing queen, 
then about the time the first of these 
is sealed, the colony changes its pro- 
gram and swarms. 

In many respects, swarming as a result 
of supersedure, is quite different from 
normal swarming, colonies often swarm- 
ing when there is apparently no excuse 
for such a procedure. Sometimes old 
queens are permitted to continue without 
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supersedure during the building-up pe- 
riod, resulting in failure to build up to 
real swarming strength; but if super- 
sedure cells are built during the swarm- 
ing season, a little swarm accompanied 
by a failing queen often issues, causing 
the beekeeper to question the proverbial 
wisdom of the honeybee. In many cases 
the old queen is able to bring the colony 
up to rousing strength, then she suddenly 
fails and supersedure cells are started. 
In either case, such colonies can not be 
trusted to supersede their queens with- 
out swarming if supersedure takes place 
during the normal swarming season. Of 
ten swarms are cast in late summer or 
early fall, if conditions are favorable, 
apparently induced by the presence of 
supersedure cells. 

In the event of supersedure, only a 
few cells are built, as a rule. Usually one 
or two cells are started, then a few days 
later, one or two more, so the colony may 
have several queen cells in various stages 
of development. In preparing to swarm 
in a normal manner, colonies usually 
start a large number of cells at about 
the same time, thus making it easy to 
distinguish between supersedure cells and 
swarming cells. In the case of supersedure 
during the swarming season, it is some 
times possible to coax the colony through 
without swarming, but too often this can 
not be depended upon. Hiving a swarm 
induced by supersedure in the usual way 
usually results in disappointment in super 
work, since the old queen is liable to 
fail rapidly, resulting in supersedure or 
further swarming if the honey flow is of 
long duration. A better plan in such eases 
is to kill the failing queen, destroy all 
queen cells, then nine or ten days later 
again destroy all queen cells and intro- 
duce a young, laying queen. 

While swarming induced by superse 
dure is a common phenomenon of the api 
ary, the reverse procedure is sometimes 
noticed. In an interesting article on this 
subject in the May, 1932, issue of Wiscon- 
sin Beekeeping, Erwin C. Alfonsus men 
tions several cases in which colonies built 
queen cells in preparation for swarming, 
then on account of adverse weather con- 
ditions gave up swarming, but permitted 
one of the young queens to emerge and 
supersede the old queen. In each of these 
eases, both the young queen and her moth- 
er continued to work together peaceably 
for some time, although later the mother 
disappeared. 
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Dense and SHoney Gurned to *Profi~ 


Natt N. Dodge 


How a Crippled Beekeeper “Produces Gloney and Sells 
I~ cArm Good ‘Prices 


“Free as the air” is a quotation which 
has little meaning for Julian Joubert, 32 
year-old beekeeper of Enumelaw, Wash- 
ington. He includes a generous portion of 
atmosphere with every jar of his honey 
and gets a fancy price for it. In fact, 
Joubert is making atmosphere and scen- 
ery his stock in trade and his honey the 
vehicle by which it is distributed. 

When Sunrise Park, a beautiful valley 
on the northern slope of Mount Rainier, 
was made accessible to automobile traffic, 
and at the same time a highway across 
the Cascade Mountains was opened 
through Naches Pass joining the Puget 
Sound Basin with the Yakima Valley, it 
brought the world to Joubert’s door. To 
set a few jars of honey beside the door- 
step was an easy matter, but Joubert de- 
termined to do more than this. Himself a 
lover of nature and aglow with enthusi- 
asm for the natural beauties of his native 
Washington, Joubert has always felt the 
spirit of the out-of-doors. He hears the 
eall of forest, stream, and mountain; the 
same call that draws thousands of visit- 
ors to Mount Rainer National Park each 
summer. Could not this intangible some- 
thing be captured and wrapped up in a 
jar of honey? Would not the very flavor 
of the honey thus bring to those who ate 


it, happy memories of summer hours in 
Washington’s sunny lumberland in the 
shadow of “The Mountain That Was 
God?” Joubert thought it could. This is 
the way he has done it. 

The Apiary Serves as a Honey Sign 

(See front cover page.) 

The smoothly graded highway swings 
downward across the face of a wooded 
hill. At the left, and below, an abandoned 
skid-road meanders through maple brush 
and second-growth conifers. Lining this 
road, white beehives reflect the summer 
sun. It is practically impossible to pass 
on the highway above without seeing this 
apiary. The highway dips to the floor of 
the valley and enters green timber. Here, 
mounted on a stump beside the road, 
stands a beehive; a number of jars and 
pails of honey stacked on the cover. Sev 
eral hundred feet beyond, the road has 
been widened to provide ample parking 
space. Joubert’s rustic honey stand is 
tucked away almost under the drooping 
boughs of cedar and hemlock trees. 

No glaring signs, no lettered wise 
cracks make known the presence of the 
honey booth. Only the neat apiary on the 
hillside, the attractive hive with the hon 
ey packages, and the stand itself are wit 
ness to the fact that honey is for sale. 





Plenty of parking space between his stand and the road gives ample opportunity for several cars 


to stop at the stand at the same time. Joubert may 


be seen talking with the occupants of the 


car at the ri right. 
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The stand seems almost a part of the for- 
est, for it is made of peeled and polished 
red-cedar logs with a lean-to roof of cedar 
shingles. The display portion upon which 
are arranged jars and pails of honey with 
a dozen or two sections of white capped 
comb is built of cedar poles planed flat 
so that they fit together, making a sur- 
face as smooth as a table top. At the base 
of the stand, two logs each about twelve 
diameter, have been notched 
deeply, the flattened surfaces 
Joubert has carved in substantial letters, 
“Wilderness Honey,” and “Julian Joubert, 
From the display platform 
rustic stand, Joubert sells 


inches in 
and on 


Enumelaw.” 
of this little 
practically the entire honey crop from 165 
colonies of bees. 

sehind the stand are tall cedars, hem- 
locks and maples. These sturdy trees are 
dwarfed by a majestic cliff which rises 
almost perpendicularly three hundred feet 
above the valley. Its granite face is seam 
ed and wrinkled with crevices and fis 
sures from which spring luxuriantly fol- 
iaged flowering shrubs and glossy leaved 
trees. Here and there tiny rivulets trickle 
down over the stone almost concealed be- 
neath a mantle of verdant moss and lich- 
ens. Typical of Washington’s evergreen 
loveliness, this cliff is the background for 
Joubert’s honey stand, and the atmo- 
sphere which it so strikingly portrays is 
becoming the background for his busi- 


ness. 
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The wilderness honey stand and its owner. 


Fireweed Honey Harmonizes with Won- 
derful Natural Environment 

Joubert’s honey carries out to the full 
the suggestion implied by his location. 
Gathered from the blossoms of the fire- 
through thousands of acres of 
which the highway passes for miles just 
beyond the wayside stand, the honey has 
a wild, mint-like flavor; a delicate but 
powerful reminder of the fragrant woods. 
The label, which Joubert himself design- 
ed, carries out the rustic motif. Joubert 
carved a piece of linoleum as one would 


weed, 








Hives mounted upon stumps at each side of honey stand attract the attention of passing motorists. 
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This home-made label carries out the rustic 
motif of the stand and its location. 


make a wood cut, mounted it on a block, 
and with this home-made device prints 
all of his both tin and 


glass. 


own labels for 


At his honey stand he will soon have a 
photograph album with pictures showing 
himself at work in the beeyard, and de 
picting various stages in the bees’ activi 
ties in filling and capping the cells in the 


comb. He will have photos of queen, 


drone, and worker bees, and pictures of 


fireweed plants and fireweed pastures, 








Pag 5. | 
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Joe holds a large stalk of blossoming fireweed. 
The beehives in the background belong to a 
friend, and Joe cares for the bees for him. 
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Customers who are interested may read 
in pictures the story of Joubert’s honey 
from the delicate pink cups of th fire 
hich 
it is packed for them. And they see all 


this while under the spell of the warm 


weed blossoms to the container in 


wind whispering in the tops of tke hem 
locks, and the musical tinkle of water on 
the cliff behind the stand. 

At the Western Washington Fair at 
Puyallup in 1930, Joubert’s display at 

















Total paralysis of his legs does not prevent 
Joubert from doing the heavy work of the api- 
ary. This miniature crane enables him to lift 
heavy supers from the hive to examine the 
brood chamber or load them on the truck. 


tracted widespread attention. His exhibit 
was arranged in a rustic setting, a dupli 
cate of his roadside stand. It was deco 
rated with wild flowers, bark, moss, and 
cedar boughs. Even his observation hives 
were made of the natural, rough poles. In 
1930, Joubert’s exhibit won second place 
among the contestants at this fair, and 
in 1929 he took the sweepstakes award 
in competition with leading commercial 
beekeepers of western Washington. 

Dauntless Spirit Overcomes Extreme 

Handicap 

But the most remarkable thing about 
this unusual bee man who sells atmosphere 
with his honey, is the fact that he is 
spending his life on erutches. With his 
legs totally paralyzed since birth, Joubert 
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does his work in the bee yard with the 
aid of a model T Ford truck upon the 
rear platform of which he has built a 
miniature crane with blocks, chain and 
grapples. By inserting the grapples in the 
hand holds of a hive-body or super, Joub- 
ert, from a sitting position beside the 
hive, can lift off whatever supers he de 
sires, leaving them suspended in the air 
while he examines the brood nest. In the 
same manner he loads the truck with 
supers of ripened honey to be hauled to 
the honey house. This building, in which 
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Joubert has his living quarters, is located 
across the road from his honey stand, con- 
cealed by the luxuriant foliage of the 
evergreen hemlocks and cedars. 

And so, when depression problems seem 
particularly weighty and the price of 
honey gives no indication of ever getting 
up to the level of production costs, think 
of this gritty Washington beekeeper who, 
without the use of his legs, lives alone in 
his honey house miles from the haunts of 
men and sells atmosphere to the wayfarer. 

Seattle, Washington. 
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eMagnitude of the “Package-“Bee Industry 
E. R. Root 


One ‘Railroad Station. Grom. Which a Million. 
“Packages Wave Been Shipped 


Krom little acorns great oaks grow. Lit- 
tle did my father, A. I. Root, realize 
when he began to send out bees in one- 
half and one-pound cages without combs, 
that he thus laid foundation for an indus- 
try that would assume enormous propor 
tions. To carry out the figure, it was only 
a little acorn then, but now it is a great 
oak. : 

Mr. Root sent out pound and half 
pound packages of bees in wire cages on 
candy, in the late ’70s and early ’80s, A 
little later he sent along a bottle of water 
to give the bees a drink en route. This 
hottle was made of tin and fed the water 
on the atmospheric principle, the same as 


syrup is now being fed to bees in pack- 
ages. 

Owing to the limitations of the candy 
and the climate of northern Ohio, A. I. 
Root made only a beginning; but a be- 
ginning that convinced that veteran, W. 
D. Achord of Fitzpatrick, Alabama, that, 
when the combination of food and venti- 
lation are right, bees could be ship 
ped suecessfully from the South, where 
they were plentiful, to the North, where 
they were needed to replace winter loss 
and for increase. 

The South has relatively a long season, 
and, with hives boiling over with bees 
from bitter weed and other early flowers, 
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W. E. Harrell, Hayneville, Ala., (left), and Thomas Atchison, state inspector of apiaries, with two 
loads of bees ready for shipment. 
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W. D. Achord, pioneer shipper of package bees 


rom the South, 


Mr. Achord thought that he could supply 
the deficiencies due to winter losses so 
that the northern beekeeper could catch 
a crop of honey with of full 
strength. He is a man of vision and it took 
a real genius to see it. 
Many Difficulties Had to be Overcome 
A. I. Root met with many failures in 
his early shipments of combless bees. The 
candy was often too hard and the bees 
starved en route. The water bottle with 
the single hole corrected this trouble, but 
too often the bottle fed too fast, wet 
down the candy, and killed the bees. 
Mr. Achord, it appears, worked out a 


eolonies 
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soft candy that would remain just right, 
carry the bees through without the water 
bottle. He made successful shipments of 
bees without combs to the North and he 
did it year after year. Others following 
his lead were likewise successful. 
Packages a Boon for Northern Beekeepers 
It is a well known fact that a colony 
below par at the beginning of the main 











J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, Ala., veteran queen 
breeder and extensive shipper of package bees. 
honey flow will not be able to do much 
in storing surplus honey. The successful 
shipments of package bees enable thie 
northern beekeeper to bring all colonies 
up to par, thus making it possible to 
gather a crop even if the colonies do not 
winter well. One to three pounds of bees 





Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala., extensive producer of queens and package bees (left), and the 
station agent, who has shipped a million packages of bees, waiting for the train that will carry 
these bees North. The bees are mainly from the Hayneville apiaries. 
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given to a weak col- 
ony early enough will 
enable it to build up 
to full strength in 
time for the main 
honey flow. The weak 
colony without the 
package bees could 
only exist, much less 
obtain a surplus. 
I think I am safe 
saying that the 
rapid growth and suc- 
cess of the package 
business in the South, 
made suecess possible for many beekeep 
ers in the North who, without the boost of 
the package bees, would have met with 
failures. A weak col- 
ony at the beginning 
of a good honey flow 
is a liability. 
A Surprising Number 
of Large Shippers 








H. C. Short, manager jn 

of Mr. Achord’s 

queen and package 

business at Fitzpat- 
rick, Ala. 


Of course, I knew 
that the package 
business had made 





enormous strides in 
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the last few years, to 

he exte ‘ A. 8S. Rogers, station 
t M extent that some enum ob Wetkhabebte, 
shippers have sent Ala., says he has 
out from 3000 to 10,- Shipped 1,000,000 
000 packages a sea- packages of bees. 


son, but I did not know that several were 
doing so large a business. From one rail 
road station alone, Letohatchie, Alabama, 
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- I was told by the 
agent in charge, Mr. 
A. 8. Rogers, that he 
has shipped a million 
packages of bees 
since the package-bee 
industry started. He 
said with a significant 
smile that in all that 
time he had never 
been stung by a bee, 
but was stung once by 
a yellow jacket that 
was minding other 
people’s business. 
Greatest Bee-Shipper 
in the World 


The genial Thomas 
Atchison, the bee in- 
spector for Alabama, 
said: 

“Here, Mr. Root, 
you must get a pic- 
ture of the greatest 
bee-shipper in the 
world.” 

He then introduced 
me to the above men- 
tioned Mr. Rogers. As 


I started to focus my 


Thomas Atchison, ge- 
nial apiary inspector 
for Alabama. 





camera, the latter 
said: 
“Wait till I dress 
up.” M. C. Berry, Mont- 


gomery, Ala., one of 
the extensive bee- 
shippers of the South. 


“Oh, no! A want to 
show you to our read- 








Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Forehand, Fort Deposit, Ala., ready to drive to the apiary for a load of bees. 
Mr. Atchison at the left. 
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ers just as are, rough 
slouch hat, pipe, and overalls. 
And here he is. He is not one of those 
white-collar station agents. He does both 
the head work and manual work of the 
station. He sees to it that the bees are 
put into a cool place on the platforms un- 
til they are loaded; gives them a drink of 
water if needed, then helps load them with 
the same care as if they were his own. 


you ready, 


The express people have been exceed- 
ingly careful with the bees while in their 
care; this has been no small factor in the 
success of the business. 

Shippers of the Montgomery Region 

Among the other pioneers in the pack 
age business, there is the veteran, J. M. 
Cutts, who was a beekeeper before he be 
came a queen breeder and a package man. 
Then there is M. C, 
the package business from 


gerry, who learned 
Mr. Achord. 
Mr. Berry is one of the very large ship 
pers. Jasper Knight, formerly a railroad 
man, is another pioneer shipper. W. J. 
Forehand & Son are also pioneers in the 
The Mr. Forehand, now 
dead, was probably the first. to raise and 
mail The 
Hayneville also long in the 
business, managed by W. E. 
Harrell, is another very large producer 
of queens and package bees. 

Peverish Activity During Shipping 

Season 

I came into the region of Montgomery 
unannounced just at the beginning of the 
season for shipping packagé bees. The 
photographs here reproduced show every 
day oceurrences. A little later shipments 
should be much heavier. It is then that 
the shippers work nights, days, and Sun- 
days. Advantage must be taken of the 
weather. Shipments must be made on time. 

It was my purpose originally to catch 
these package men in the height of their 


business. senior 


queens from Montgomery. 


Apiaries, 


and now 
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that I saw on the 
and at the 
station were 
beginning of the sea 
activities, the 
forn a 


oad 





railroad 
only a 


son’s 
reader can 
guess as to the mag 
nitude of the pack 
age-bee business at 
its height. 

Of course, there are 
others 


many vho 





raise queens and hees 
in the 
Montgomery. My time 
was very limited, and 








vicinity of 
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Hugh Smith, helper 
in the apiaries of W. 
E. Harrell, Hayne- 


ville, Ala. I could see only thos 


nearest 
Mr. Atchison, 
are at Montgomery, 
few of the largest 


Montgomery. 
whose headquarters 
kindly drove me to 4 
shippers. His officia! 


Thos. 


duties as inspector called him away lh 
eould of the great 
bee-shipping territory of that region. 


fore he show me all 

The region is well adapted for the pro 
duction of package bees. The honey from 
bitterweed, a honey plant that the cows 
will not eat and the honey from which is 


so bitter it is not edible, is left on the 
hives where it is just right for early 
breeding. The early honey flows in April 


and May in this territory are so light 
that the bees are not worn out by a honey 
crop. 

|The reader should note that this study 
of the package bee industry was made in 
only one of many large shipping centers. 
A still better idea of the great magnituc 
of the industry will be had when it is r 
membered that the production of pack 
age bees and queens for early shipment 
to the North is carried on on a large seale 
in California, Texas, Louisiana, Missis 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 








A. K. Whidden 


South Carolina, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
work; but if the big loads of package bees Florida.—Editor. ] 
as 20 so = 
eMore Honey “Per olony 
Jay Smith 
How the Yield @an. ber “Doubled With Burm Little 
Extra ‘Work 
of California, in my it is not necessarily the large amount of 
opinion, is our greatest expert when it honey one produces that brings the profit, 


comes to finding what it costs to produce a 
pound of honey. I may not quote him ex- 
actly, but, as I understand him, he says 


but rather it is the large amount per co! 
ony that counts. 
I have had many systems explained to 








YM 
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me, some of which seem the very oppo- 
site of others, yet all are good. Some 


make a profit by operating a large num- 
ber of colonies and giving each colony lit- 
tle attention. Others run a small number, 
yet, by giving them the best of care, also 
make a profit. It depends upon the loca- 
also whether or not competent help 
may be had, but more, I believe, on pel 
sonal preference, Personally, I like to give 
colonies the very best of care and run 
there 


L1o! 


my 
believe are 
many three the 
profit can be made with little or no extra 
equipment provided the right system is 


a smaller number. I 


localities where times 


used, 


Colonies May Reach Peak of Strength 
Too Early 


It has been noted by many that some 
colonies come through winter very strong 
and peak of 
brood-rearing the 
honey flow comes on and then run down 
gather than that 
weaker early in the spring. Some 
said that well protected bees come 


build up to their highest 


several weeks before 


so they less colonies 
were 
have 
through too strong with the result that 
they run down before the honey flow be- 
gins. In such cases it is not the fault of 
the wintering; the fault is in the subse 
quent management. 

I have noticed for a number of years 
that some of the colonies fromi which we 
took bees early in the season for stock 
ing mating hives made a better showing 
in surplus honey than those from which 
we took no bees. IT have also noticed that 
the colony that makes the most honey is 
not the colony that had the most bees as 
the flow opened but the colony that had 
the most brood. A bee is short lived, and 
a hive full of bees with little brood soon 
runs down while if packed with brood it 
will have a large number of young bees 
coming on when the work is the hardest. 
from this that the best 
is that which results in the 
being packed with sealed brood at 
the beginning of the honey flow. With our 
system we frequently have three stories 
filled with brood just as the honey flow 
Such 


It may be seen 
management 


hive 


opens, colonies yield enormous 
crops. 

This is brought about by merely using 
the surplus bees. By surplus bees I mean 
those above the number needed to eare for 
the furnished by the one queen. 
Many colonies will have double the num 


ber of bees needed to take care of all the 


brood 
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eggs the queen can lay. If this condition 
exists when there is no nectar to be gath- 
ered, it means that half of those bees are 
queenless as far as brood rearing is con- 
cerned. It is our duty to give those queen- 
less bees a queen so they will rear a lot 
of brood just at the right time. If prop 
erly managed these colonies may be 
brought up to their best for the white 
clover honey flow and there is plenty of 
time to get them in shape for sweet clo 


ver, 
Utilizing Idle Bees to Rear Additional 
Brood 
In the May, 1925, issue of this journal | 


deseribed a which I used for a 


late honey flow. By this system the col 


system 


ony was divided by means of a combined 
bottom and cover as soon as it was strong 
then the honey 
flow on. I been using 
this system in a modified way, and have 


enough, reunited when 


came have since 
learned some very important things, the 
principle one being that a ripe queen cell 
is practically as good as a laying queen 
when making the division. When this sys 
tem is used I can get more than double 
the amount of honey from the honey flow 
that follows immediately after uniting 
the colonies. In case another later honey 
flow comes on, I get but little more than 


would have been secured if the division 
had not been made. 

As I use the system now, no extra 
equipment whatever is needed. Since 1 


move bees into the orchards during fruit 


are made by nailing lath together on both 
sides of the sereen but leaving a space 


of about two inches on one side of the 
screen for a flight hole when another col 
ony is set on top. 

In order to make a success with this 


management, it is necessary to practice 
good beekeeping in every respect. The 
colony must have a good young queen 
the year before so it will come through 
the winter in perfect condition. In case 
one is located much north of this locality, 
I believe the best way to bring colonies 
through with the least possible loss in 
stores and bees is by using the winter 
ease described in Gieanings in Bee Cul 
ture last September. 


Method of Dividing 
Having brought the colonies through 
the winter in the best shape so that the 
hives are overflowing with bees two or 
three weeks before the honey flow, the 
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colony is set at one side and on its stand 
is set a hive containing combs with some 
honey. Ten or fifteen pounds is sufficient; 
if there is a little nectar coming in, a less 
amount will do. On top of this hive is 
placed the screen with the entrance to 
the rear. This is to prevent the bees from 
finding it, thereby deserting the lower 
hive. Then the hive containing the bees 
and queen is set on top over this screer. 
The queen is hunted out and run into the 





The colony is divided by means of a moving 
screen provided with an entrance. 


empty hive below. Bees from half of the 
frames are shaken in below. Now, to the 
hive above, either a laying queen or a 
ripe cell is given. While a laying queen 
may be a trifle better, it is a trifle only. 

Many of the bees, when they fly out, 
will return to the hive below, but enough 
will stay to care for the eggs and brood 
so there is no loss. After a day or two, 
the screen is turned to put the entrance 
in front. They will have all they can do to 
take care of that brood; if they had a 
laying queen they could not take care of 
her eggs in addition. It will be a week 
or ten days before the brood will furnish 
enough nurse bees to take care of the eggs 
of a laying queen. If a ripe cell is given, 
by the time the queen has emerged, mat 
ed, and becomes a laying queen the col- 
ony is in prime condition to take care of 
all the eggs she can lay for some time to 
come. If this has been timed properly this 
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hive will be crowded with brood as the 
flow comes on. 

How about the hive below? When the 
division was made the queen had begun 
to slack up on laying and possibly was 
considering swarming. Suddenly she finds 
herself in a hive with plenty of bees and 
no brood just at the time her hive should 
have been full. Immediately she gets on 
the job and lays as she never laid before 
with the result that the hive is filled with 
brood the same as the one above. 

As this queen has been worked hard 
and has really reared two colonies, she is 
ready to be replaced, so as the flow comes 
on, she is hunted out and killed. Then the 
screen is removed and the colony has two 
or more hive bodies packed with brood. It 
also has a young queen so there will be 
no swarming. This young queen will keep 
the two chambers supplied with eggs for 
some time to come. As a sereen was used 
hetween, there will be no fighting and 
the young queen will never be killed. 

For this management I prefer Jumbo 





Seven combs to the super result in fat combs. 
This one weighs 15 pounds. 


hives as they give plenty of room for the 
queens. In case standard hives are used 
it may be necessary to give an extra 
chamber to the upper colony and some 
times to the lower one. Colonies managed 
in that way will fill supers rapidly. One 
who has never tried it will be astonished 
to see how often he must add supers 
when there is a good honey flow. 
Conditions Necessary for Success 
Do not attempt to divide a colony un 
less it is overflowing with bees. The crop 
will be reduced rather than increased if 
you do. Remember that to bring a colony 
up to this strength early enough in the 
spring for dividing requires the very best 
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management. This management must be- 
gin the year before. The queen must have 
plenty of room for brood rearing so the 
colony will go into winter quarters very 
strong. The colony must be wintered in 
the best manner possible in order not 
only to prevent bees dying off but to 
bring them through so the bees will have 
an abundance of vitality in order to give 
the colony a good start at brood rearing. 
Also, a colony managed in this manner 
will require an abundance of stores. It 
takes honey in large quantities to rear 
brood. The locality and honey flow will 
have to be the guide as to the amount of 
stores to give. This system requires more 
labor and more careful management than 
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others; but in many eases it will bring 
double the profits, and in some cases even 
more. 
Seven Frames to Super 

In a ten-frame hive I formerly used 
nine frames, then eight, and now seven. 
Sometimes there will be a little extra 
comb built between but not enough to do 
any harm. These big fat combs are easy 
to extract, the equipment costs less, and 
there is more honey in a super when filled 
than when more frames are used. The il- 
lustration shows one of these fat combs 
tipping the scales at 15 pounds. This was 
my prize colony; it made 40 combs almost 
as good as the one shown. 

Vineennes, Indiana. 
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“Beekeeping “Research Stations in Germany 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 


eMany Workers in. Various Institutions Throughout the» Country 
Engaged in ‘Problems @oncerning “Bees and Honey 


In a former story, the research station 
for beekeeping at Celle was discussed too 
briefly. This station well deserved all the 
space given it, but there are other sta- 
tions which demand attention, and they 
are so numerous in Germany that too 
much space would be requiréd to give 
them each a separate article. I visited the 
Institute for Beekeeping at Dahlem near 
Berlin for a short time, but the director, 
Professor Armbruster, was unavoidably 
away at the time of my eall, so I shall 
wait until I can visit there again when 
he is present before giving an account of 
this interesting institution. There are also 
two institutes in western Germany which 
I can not visit until later in summer. 
Later on I shall perhaps have something 
to report about these. 

After Celle, the first institute visited 
was that at Stettin, where my good 
friend, Dr. Joachim Evenius, is director. 
Here again the chief line of research is 
on honey, with considerable emphasis on 
diastase content. This is especially appro 
priate for Doctor Evenius has written 
several important papers on the enzymes 
of the alimentary tract of the bee. Mrs. 
Evenius, who also has received the doc- 
tor’s degree for her work in biology, is 
doing some good work on structure of the 
alimentary canal, which I hope will soon 
be published. This station is maintained 


by the province of Pomerania but works 
in close contact with all the other insti- 
tutions. In fact, and this need not be re- 











Dr. Joachim Evenius, Director of Stettin Bee- 
keeping Institute. 
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peated later for each station, the co-oper- 
ation among the various men engaged in 
scientific work on beekeeping in Germany 
seems almost ideal. 

While in Berlin I visited the laboratory 
of Doctor Borchert, whose work lies solely 
in the field of bee diseases, and his papers 
are well known to all workers in this 
field. 1 shall not attempt to discuss de 
tails of the many pieces of research which 
have come from this laboratory. One in 
teresting feature to be seen on a visit 
here are the wonderfully accurate en 
larged models of the several diseases. This 
laboratory is a branch of the national ex 
periment station, located at Dahlem, near 
Berlin. 

Drory Library of Beekeeping Literature 

Also while in Berlin, I visited another 
laboratory which is not devoted to bee- 
keeping problems, but which has associ- 
ated with it something of vast interest to 
beekeepers. Professor H. Bischoff, whose 
work lies in systematic entomology, is in 
charge of the famous Drory Library of 
seekeeping Literature, a collection made 
years ago by a Mr. Drory, who edited a 
beekeeping journal in France and whose 
library went to the Agricultural College 
in Berlin after his death. This is beyond 
any doubt the most famous and best bee- 
keeping library in the world, and being 
engaged in the establishment of a similar 
library at Cornell, I envied the college at 


serlin this great collection. It is, of 
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course, impossible to deseribe a library 
but I shall mention just one treasure 
which I read there, a letter in the hand 
vriting of Francois Huber, written to his 
friend de Loche, May 8, 1806. 

The one grain of comfort which I re 
ceived while visiting this library is the 
fact that practically nothing has been 
added to it since it was acquired, whereas 
in roaming around Germany I have 
bought or traded books and journals 
which in themselves make a fair beekeep 
ing library. I do not know the number of 
things which I have been able to get, but 
I am sure that the catalogers at home 
will be kept busy for some time when the 
packages begin to arrive. 

While in Berlin I also met Miss Bieling, 
whose work on the time sense of bees is 
vell known. I also met Count Vitzthum, a 
specialist on mites whose attention has 
recently been directed to the mite causing 
the so-ealled Isle of Wight disease. The 
last two named investigators work in dif 
ferent laboratories from those previously 

ght 
be said of the workers in or near Berlin, 


mentioned. There is much more that mi 


but space does not permit. I must, how 
ever, share with my friends back home 
the word that before we left Berlin the 
workers mentioned, with Doctor and Mrs. 
Evenius and Doctor and Mrs. Roesch, 
gave a party for us which was one of the 
most delightful experiences of our lives. 
The Minister of Agriculture for Prussia 








The College of Agriculture at Hohenheim, Germany, Dr. G. A. Roesch is director of beekeeping 


work here. The main building was formerly a royal castle. 
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was present, which fact has some signifi 
eance because of his keen interest in bee 
keeping and his friendly familiarity with 


all the investigators and with their work. 


In Jena we visited the beekeeping es 


tablishment of the University, where 
Pfarrer August Ludwig has charge of the 
beekeeping work, This is a relatively new 
establishment. Pfarrer Ludwig is editor 
of one of the important journals in Ger 
many, a poet who makes use of the dialect 
of Thuringingen territory and above all a 


charming companion. We hated to leave 


Jena because he was there. 


Professor Enoch Zander, Veteran Research 
Worker 

\t Erlangen is one of the best known 
institutions of Europe, under the efficient 
direction of Professor Enoch Zander. Doe 
tor Zander began his work at just about 
the same time that I did, and I have read 
his excellent papers for years, so that it 
was a great pleasure to meet him. Before 
I reached Erlangen, I became aware of 
the fact that 
for whom 


Professor Zander is a man 
other research 
in Germany has great admiration and de- 
under- 
stand that thoroughly. He is a great help 


+ 
t 


every worker 


votion, and after being there, I 


0 the younger workers and is always 
ready and willing to aid them. With him 
are associated Doctors Himmer and Wohl 
gemuth, and we all had a delightful time 


tog ther, 


IN 
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Prof. Enoch Zander, Director of the Erlangen 
Institute for Beekeeping. 


In addition to the efficient research 
work, Doctor Zander’s hobby is his mar 
adjacent to 
are 


velous located 
the Here 
plants from which bees gather nectar or 


bee garden, 


institute grounds. grown 
pollen, or both, not as a basis for a crop 
but for instructional purposes, and quite 
from 


must be a 


truly wonderful place in summer, Even in 


aside its usefulness, it 








Extracting room at the Erlangen 








Institute for Beekeeping. 
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its drab winter dress, it had real charm. 
Back of the institute Doctor Zander has 
an outdoor arena where he gives lectures 
to visiting groups, so arranged as to make 
it possible to exhibit bees without any 
chance of their stinging the persons of 





Left to right, Dr. Heminer, Mrs. Phillips, Dr. 

Wohegemuth, Prof. Zander, Dr. E. F. Phillips, 

Dr. G. A. Roesch. Photo taken at Erlangen, 
Germany. 


the audience. The results of the work of 
the Institute have heretofore appeared 
chiefly in the Erlangen Year Book, but 
this has unfortunately been discontinued 
for lack of funds. 

Near Dresden we visited the zoological 
laboratory of the Forestry College, where 
Professor Prell has done his work on in 
strumental insemination of queens and 
other phases of bee work. It may not be 
known to all workers that Mrs. Prell is 
the Adrienne Koehler, whose work on the 
composition of larval food and other bee- 
keeping subjects is so often quoted. She 
was formerly associated with Doctor Mor- 
genthaler at Liebefeld, Switzerland. 

At Hohenheim we visited the labora 
tory of Doctor G. A. Roesch, who visited 
the United States last autumn and with 
whom I had the pleasure of traveling 
there. Mrs. Roesch was with us for the 
first part of our trip and after she left, 
her husband took over the task of helping 
us to see the beekeeping of Germany. It 
is quite impossible to over emphasize the 
value to us of this friendly assistance. 

Doctor Roesch went to Hohenheim only 
after his return from the United States 
last November, so he has not had time to 
make much showing there, but his pre 
vious work on the division of labor in the 
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hive and on hemaphroditie bees is well 
known to all bee investigators every- 
where. In the short time that he has been 
at Hohenheim, he has become established 
there and his laboratory looks as if it had 
been used for a much longer time. He is 
constructing a _ self-recording scale for 
hives that promises to be helpful to many 
persons other than himself. The bee gar 
den, established before Doctor Roesch 
went there, was built according to plans 
which he made, so he fits into it well. He 
is conducting experiments on cellar win 
tering that looked familiar to me. 
Professor von Frisch, Noted Zoologist 
This hasty account of the research sta 
tions is being written in Munich, just be 
fore we start for Austria, but right here 
in the Zoological Institute some marvel 





Prof. Karl von Frisch, Director of the Zoologi- 

cal Institute at Munich, who worked on the 

color vision and means of communication of 
bees. 


ous work has been done by Professor von 
Frisch and his students. Professor von 
Frisch is one of the leading zoologists of 
Germany, and his outstanding accomplish 
ments in a study of senses of insects and 
fishes has been recognized in the form of 
the gift from the International Educa 
tional Board of a new laboratory, which 
is now under roof and which will have 
the best possible equipment and facilities 
for the kind of work he has done. His 
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work on the color sense of bees is too well 
known to be discussed here, and his stu- 
dents have contributed vastly to our 
knowledge of the manners in which bees 
do their work. Miss Beutler of the same 
laboratory is engaged in a study of nectar 
composition, which is so close to beekeep- 
ing research that we may claim her as 
one of our crowd, 

It is a matter of personal gratification 
also that in the establishment of the new 
laboratory at Munich, the building is con- 
structed for Professor K. Fajans, director 
of the Institute of Physical Chemistry, as 
well as for Professor von Frisch. I have 
known these two men personally for some 
time, and felt considerable joy in learn- 
ing that they had been so markedly rec- 
ognized. The folks back home may have 
the idea that a German university pro 
fessor is a stiff, formal person, but this I 
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know not always to be true, for I know 
these two delightful friends. I also had 
the pleasure of calling on Professor Rich- 
ard Hertwig whose work in zoology I 
studied many years ago. He has now of- 
ficially retired but works daily in his lab- 
oratory and is as young in spirit as ever, 
always ready to stop for a chat with vis- 
itors. He grows old gracefully. 

They believe in scientific research for 
beekeeping in Germany, which perhaps 
partially accounts for the fact that Ger- 
man beekeeping is so prominent through- 
out the world. It has been a rare treat to 
meet most of these men and a joy to feel 
that I shall have an opportunity before 
long to meet the others. It will mean much 
more in the future to read their papers, 
for heretofore they have been names, now 
I count them all as friends. 

Munich, Germany. 
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“Rapid Increase 





“Results in. Good (rop 


Louise MacMullen 


How a Beginner Built Up Her Apiary and Garvested 
a Crop thes Same Season. 


Early in the spring, 1928, I bought two 
colonies of bees from Mr. Kilmalis, a crip- 
pled ex-soldier beekeeper in a neighbor- 
ing town, and had them set under an 
apple tree east of the house. I had never 
before seen a bee hive close up nor dis- 
{pis mellifica from her nu 
merous woodpile relations. My heart 
swelled with wonder and pride when I 
saw a few bees flying out the next day; 
but the following days I saw none, just a 
few dead bees on the bottom boards. After 
a week I could stand it no longer. I went 
to see our near neighbor, Mr. Martin, the 


tinguished 


game warden, who used to keep bees, and 
asked him please to come and see if there 
were any live bees in my hives. 
Some Neighborly Advice 
“Well,” he said, “the first warm day 
I'll open one up for you. They wouldn’t 
be flying such weather as this anyway. 
But to make a with bees, you 
ought to have them given to you. If you’ve 
bought from don’t 
know, chances are you’re stung. And it’s 
the biggest gamble ean get into. 
There’s so many things can happen to 
bees. As a general rule, you have to be 
wiped clean out of business three times 


success 
bees somebody you 


you 


before you get a start. But if your bees 
are dead,” he added consolingly, “I’ve got 
a few left yet that I’ll give you.” 

I came home from that interview grate- 
ful, and grim, but undaunted, cogitating 
on the fact that I had learned before by 
experience, that women who enter fields 
mostly occupied by men are always be- 
ing challenged by general rules. Also I 
refused to believed that I had been stung 
by the crippled beekeeper, for I thought 
that anyone who could beekeep in a wheel 
chair couldn’t be that kind of a person. 

Shortly after came a heavenly warm 
day, and Mr. Martin. Breathlessly I watch 
ed him take off the outer cover, the inner 
cover. More breathlessly I watched the 
moving mass of little striped bodies. Mil- 
lions of them! Mr. Martin brought me an 
extra hive, in case I had a swarm before 
I got one ready. He also told me, if I 
needed assistance, to hang out an 8S. O. 8S. 
flag and he’d see it and stop, for he pass- 
ed the house several times a day. “Oh, 
thank you!” I agreed, “T’ll tack a white 
rag on the elm tree.” 

Buys More Bees Regardless of Advice to 
Contrary 


A Mr. Adams had moved to our town, 
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bringing his bees with him, and had been 
trying to sell them to me because he had 
no good place to keep them. I hesitated 
no longer, in spite of the book’s advice to 
start small, but bought his five colonies 
and a lot of extra hives and supers which 
I set upon with vigor, scraping and paint 
ing to be ready for swarms. 

As the spring advanced I sat enthralled 
beside the hives watching the bees shoot 
out and waddle in with great loads of 
pollen, and studying “Starting Right With 
Bees.” I could not muster the temerity, 
however, to tamper with their domestic 
arrangements, further than to put a comb- 
honey super on each one, so they’d have 
“plenty of room.” I decided I’d better let 
them swarm naturally and do what the 
book said when they did. But daily my 
apprehension grew that it must be about 
time for them to begin. 

The First Swarm 

One bright morning in June came Mr. 
Hillman, a beekeeper from a neighboring 
town, to buy some tomato plants. It was 
he who told me about the ex-soldier bee- 
keeper in the first place. 

“Had any swarms yet?’ he asked. 

“No, but I’m holding my breath. I 
haven’t dared look into them.” 

“Would you like me to open one and 
find the queen?’ 

Would I! I got into my new, white bee 
suit and we put on veils (gloves also for 
me) and got the smoker to going. Just at 
that moment he turned quick as a eat and 
dashed to hive No. 7. 

“What’s the matter?” I exclaimed, dash- 
ing after him. 

“They’re swarming.” 

“Oh!” I gasped, awestruck, then raced 
around fetching things needed, trying to 
take it all in, and chortling to myself, 
“Thank the Lord, thank the Lord!” while 
he did the real work. 

Taking Swarm Down from Tep of Tree 

The next Sunday morning the second 
swarm came off and settled as high as pos- 
sible in the apple tree. Only Dad and I 
were home. The ladder 
reach it and the long one was too heavy 
to handle without another man. 

“Put the hive and a sheet right under 
’em,” said Dad, “and I'll hook a rake over 
the limb and shake ’em down and they’ll 
go in.” 

I was both sorry for the bees and skep 
tical of the result, but Dad had faith in 
that plan until they had gone back to the 
same spot on the limb three times. By that 


short wouldn’t 
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time we were all somewhat 
Dad, the bees, and I. 

We hadn’t noticed a car that had driven 
up, and a man standing by it. But just 
then Mother, who had returned 
church, also unnoticed, called out 

“Are you afraid of the bees?” 

“Oh, no,” said the man, “I keep bees 
myself.” 


perturbed, 


from 


“Glory be!” I rejoiced, taking him for 
no less than the angel Gabriel. 

So Mr. Wheldon, who had come several 
miles to get some pansy plants, helped 
Dad put up the long ladder, ascended in 
his Sunday elothes, and descended with 
the bees in a bushel basket. Musically, 
fragrantly, they piled into the hive, as 
relieved and jubilant to get in, I guess, as 
I was to watch them. Mr. Wheldon earned 
his pansy plants. 

Inducing Swarm to Hive Itself 

All by myself I managed the next 
swarm. By some miracle (for IT had not 
had the courage to clip any of the queens’ 
wings) I found the lady walking on the 
grass in front of the hive, so I put her 
in a queen-trap on the entrance of the 
hive, which I placed on the old 
stand, and the hived 
How simple! And all according to Hoyle, 
just book said. A week later I 
would remove the parent colony and pre 
vent afterswarms. 


new 
bees themselves. 


as the 


But, alas, for my self congratulations. 
The next day the hive was empty. How 
could they have escaped when I’d searecely 
had my eyes off them long enough to eat? 
I preferred to that they had 
found their way back into the old 
Maybe the old beekeeper was right who 


conclude 
hive. 


said you couldn’t keep bees by books, it 
was best to put the swarm in a new place 
and stop afterswarms by cutting out the 
made the bees awful 
take 
to take 
anyway, for the next day, No. 7, 


queen cells which 


mad, or else let nature its course. 


Nature seemed bound its course 


which 
had swarmed first and been moved to a 
new location according to directions, sent 
off an after 


that I located swarms and parent colonies 


afterswarm regardless. So 
according to mv own convenience. 

From then on the plot thickened. Dad 
was improving daily as a swarm catcher 
but when two huge ones came off at once 
and settled side by side high in the apple 
tree it was too much for him. I stewed 
around all afternoon about them, but luck- 
ily they hung there till Mr. Adams, their 
former owner, stopped on his way home 
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from work and got them into hives. Mr. 


Adams came to the rescue more than 
once. Mr. Kilmalis, too, stopped oecasion- 
a and shared his experience with me, 


but he could never get out of the car. He 
has sinee passed on into freedom from 
wars and the effects of wars. Many an 
opportune bit of information came from 
M Christie, retired 
who stopped frequently to buy vegetables. 


also a beekeeper, 


Then a Deluge of Swarms 


Now comes the big day. It was begin 
ning to be like running a race to get hives 
ready fast enough. The last foundation | 
had sent for hadn’t come yet and I was 
nearly out. I made haste to get into frames 
what I did have, praying that the swarms 
hold off. No hive 
prepared than a swarm gushed forth to 


would sooner was one 
occupy it, only it seemed determined not 
to. The rest of the morning Dad and I 
with it; the 
was too big to saw off and every time we 
got it down in a basket it flew back. Dur- 
fracas an 


wrestled braneh it was on 


afterswarm from an 
other hive joined it. At last we dampened 
its ardor by sprinkling it witn water and 
I put a frame of brood from the parent 
colony into the hive, and they began to 


ing the 


go in, pretty soused and bedraggled look 
ing, but determined. 

Scareely had we drawn a deep breath 
when a thundered out of 
No. 1 and elustered in a most awk 
ward place in the big butternut tree, fol 
lowed immediately by 


huge swarm 


hive 


another clustering 
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in a bush by the road. No hives 
ready, frames not even wired! In this 
emergency I remembered Mr. Martin and 
the S. O. S., so I grabbed a dish towel and 
nailed it to the elm tree by the road—he 
might be passing and see it and stop; 
then flew to fix hives while Dad pondered 


more 


the engineering problems involved in get 
ting the swarm out of the butternut tree. 
The wire gave out! I dispatched the gar- 
dener to town for some; what he brought 
back was more like telegraph wire than 
I preferred, but I made it do. I eked out 
enough foundation by putting “starters” 


in some of the frames instead of full 
sheets. At last I trundled the hives out 


on the wheelbarrow to the seene of action 


and there was my friend, the game 
warden! 
“Oh!” IT exclaimed with vast relief, 


“Did you see the dish towel?” 

“No, I saw the bees.” 

“Well, don’t arrest us for exceeding the 
bag limit.” 

“Oh, this is nothing,” he chuckled, “you 
able to get for 


won't be hives enough 


them,” and began very deliberately to 
coax the swarm from the bush into one 
hive. Then after much maneuvering of 


ladders and ropes he and Dad got the but- 
ternut branch sawed off and the other one 
The stopped, and 
Mother, who had been away for that day, 


safely housed. bus 
got off. Supper time! T should have had it 
started. Come to think of it, I had com 
pletely forgotten to get dinner and neither 
Dad nor I had had any. 








A back-lot apiary built up in a single season by excessive swarming. 
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Afterswarms Complicate Matters 

All the prime swarms were now taken 
eare of but afterswarms still provided 
Dad and me with our daily dozen, before, 
during, or after breakfast, if not all three. 
Believe it or not, those seven colonies 
swarmed thirty-three times in spite of the 
fact that I did try all the simpler means 
of prevention that I read about, and some 
that weren’t so simple, when I had time 
between hiving swarms and fixing supers. 
None of them worked (for perfectly good 
reasons which have penetrated my cra- 
nium since) so I resigned myself to stick- 
ing to the defensive. 

I tried putting the afterswarms back 
with the parent colony, hoping the queen 
would kill the others and stay in—but 
no! out she piled again, she or a crown 
princess, day after day. A few times, when 
my patience was exhausted to the point 
of regicide, I caught the virgin queens in 


IN 


a trap as the swarm issued and killed 
them to make the bees go back home. But 
the supply limitless; I 
should have set up as senior partner to 
Mr. Smith, in the queen-rearing business. 
Mostly I united the afterswarms with each 
other, or with a prime swarm, thereby 
managing to keep the total number of 
colonies from covering the whole place. 

Only two afterswarms absconded; one, 
a Sunday morning one, got away because 
Dad was taking a bath, and the other I 
didn’t see at all; the hired said it 
went over his head when he was in the 
field before breakfast. But to make up for 
those, I got two stray swarms from neigh- 
didn’t want them and said I 
might have them if I would get them out 
of their trees. 

At last came a July day when there 
were no swarms. Another. I began to un 
lax (pardon the anachronism). Another. 
Anofher. They were through. 

Now for Some Honey 

So much for swarm production. Now for 
the honey. I could hardly wait to get some 
off, but everybody said it was a poor sea- 
son, 

“You couldn’t get any honey, anyway, 
you’ve had so much swarming,” said one 
beekeeper. 

“Sure, you'll get some honey. You’ll 
get some,” said another. “Don’t be in too 
much of a hurry.” 

On August 2 I took off my first super 
and got 16 lovely sections of white honey. 
If I never had another thrill I’d be satis- 
fied with that one. I broke one out of the 


reserve seemed 


man 


bors who 
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wood in my excitement. We had it for 
supper. The others I scraped with unstint- 
ed care and delight, put them into the 
pretty window cartons that had been wait- 
ing for them for weeks, and arranged them 
on the roadside stand. Two were sold to a 
caller before they got out of the house. 


More Swarming in the Fall 

Then, horrors! I could hardly believe 
my eyes! A great big swarm from one of 
the swarms that had come off less than 
two months before! I was dismayed. Were 
they all going to do it? I protested. It 
wasn’t in the contract. I hadn’t known it 
was in the nature of the insects. It wasn’t 
fair! No, surely, it must be an ex- 
ception, an anomaly of some sort. It 
wouldn’t happen again. Anyway, I had to 
go to town the next afternoon with my 
sister, swarms or no swarms, 

I left, cautioning the family to keep 
watch of the bees. Fair or unfair, I loved 
them just the same. As we got into the 
bus, Mr. Hillman stopped for something 
at our roadside stand. 

“Oh,” I said to my sister, “I wish I had 
had time to ask him what made that 
swarm swarm again this time of year.” 

It was nearly dark when we returned. 

“Your swarmed,” announced 
Mother. 

I wilted. “Which ones? What did you 
do with them?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hillman did it. They swarmed 
just after you left, before he got away. 
And he said one of your colonies was 
queenless, so he put them in with that.” 

Marvel of marvels! Saved again! 

All Is Well That Ends Well 


I began looking through them all for 
queen cells, but found none and the rest 
of them tended strictly to business. Way 
into September they kept filling up those 
supers. I had a fair surplus from some of 
the parent colonies as well as from the 
swarms. Most of the honey was mixed, or 
dark, but none the less satisfactory to 
me. 

I ended the season, having sold, con 
sumed or given away $98.50 worth of hon 
ey, with 
packed in shavings and waterproof paper 
for the winter, an eternal debt of grati- 
tude to my Dad and the 
neighbors, and experience, the stock that 
never fails to pay some sort of dividends, 
unless we are too lazy to cut the coupons 
I felt rich. 

Greenwich, New York. 


bees 


sixteen strong colonies neatly 


Providence, 
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lL onee kept bees 
within the city lim- 
its but there was no 


limit to the trouble 
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little damage as she 

~ had to over 
Cd by (he only a few pieces. I 
kept her family sup 


wash 


the bees stirred up 4 plied with honey, 
in one wav or an | 3 grr and later when I! 
other. asain ain aeccac moved the bees 

One vear we had Bees a Nuisance away, they said 
a heavy flow from they did not like to 


honevdew. The bees wintered well on it 


but on warm days they would spot up 
everything in the neighborhood. It so hap 
pel ed that one of my near neighbors was 
a woman who took in washings, and, in 
early spring when the days were warm 
and sunny, there was a conflict of inter- 
ests as the bees wanted to have a cleans 
ing flight and the woman wanted to hang 
out her washings. The clothes were fre 
quently spotted but she did not 
what caused it. 


know 


One day as I was going by she asked 
me if I knew what made those spots on 
the clothes. I told her I they 
were dew drops. She said she did not 


believed 


know there was any color to dewdrops 





- ny 
When she learned that my bees were doing it, 
the trouble started 


but I explained that they were 
dew drops and this seemed to satisfy her 
for a time. But at last she found out that 
my bees were doing it and trouble started. 
She read the riot act to me and explained 
how she had slaved all day washing those 
clothes only to have my mean old bees 
spoil everything. 

I explained that if she would look at 
things from the right 
see that the bees were really doing her a 


honey 


would 


angle she 


favor by providing extra washings, for, 
if she would only go ahead and wash the 
clothes over, I would pay for it; and that 
the weather would settled 
nd the trouble would end. This made all 
the difference in the 


fused to take any pay saying the bees did 


soon become 


world and she re 


see them go. 

Another lady lived on the other side of 
the lot. One day a bee got after her and 
she hid her face in her hands and ran her 
head vines. The bee left 
but her hair was tangled up in the grape 
vines so I had to cut the vines to get her 
loose. That was before the day of bobbed 
hair. This offered to hive 
swarms for me when I was away. I gave 
her a veil and asked her if there was any 
thing else she wanted. She hesitated a 
while and then asked: “Have you a pair 
of high rubber boots you can lend me?” 

What’s in a Name? 

[ have heard many names for hives and 
fixtures but every year I hear something 
new. One day a man came to our place 
and said: “I want to buy a capper.” I 
thought he 


into the grape 


same lady 


wanted an unecapping knife 
but instead he wanted a super. Some time 
afterwards he came again with this re 
quest: “I want to get some ribs for my 
capper.” That puzzled me for a time till 
I learned he wanted some section-holders. 
It is quite common for beekeepers to ask 
for “sash” or “slats” for their hives. 

A fine old friend of mine 
caught a swarm and wanted to know if 
he did things right. He said, “I make a 
box for the outside of the bees and my 
son he buy the ‘goots’ for it at the hard 
ware store.” 

The Beekeeper Who Was Hard of Hearing 

One of the most impossible visitors was 
a man as deaf as the one described by 
James Whitcomb Riley, who wrote: 


German 


So remarkably deaf was my Grandfather Squeers 
That he had to have lightning rods over his ears 
So he could hear thunder; and often times then 
He was forced to request it to thunder again. 


When he came I asked him if he was 
getting any honey and he replied that it 
was indeed a fine day. I asked him how 
his bees were doing and he replied that 
his beans were all dried up. When I asked 
him if he was acquainted with a certain 
party he replied that he got 20 cents per 
pound for his honey. Our visit reminded 
me of a game we used to play called cross 
questions and crooked answers. Fortunate- 


(continued on page 386.) 
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EFFECTIVE SWARM CONTROL 
Preventing Congestion of Bees in Brood 
Chamber by Spreading the Brood 

How to nature’s 
swarms 


satisfy demand for 
the produce 
large and profitable crops of honey is a 


and at same time 
question which I doubt we have solved. 
It is quite apparent that a queen and 
her workers will put their house in order 
prior to swarming. Every beekeeper knows 
that until the 
tribe left behind is in condition to carry 


a colony does not swarm 
on. There must be the provision for a new 
queen, and the brood must be so arranged 
that it will be fully protected. This eon 
dition of brood would surely be what is 
known as crowded. So evidently the queen 
the 

may swarm, 


and bees crowd 
that they 


brood nest in order 


Therefore, in order to break up the 
swarming impulse, we proceed to relieve 
the crowded condition of the brood nest 


which can best be accomplished by what 
for a time has known as 
“spreading the brood.” From what I have 
seen the more the brood is spread the more 
certain the eontrol. As to this 
spreading the brood resulting in decreas 
ed production of young bees, I will never 
believe it. 


long been 


swarm 


Eight-frame hives piled six 
full depth supers high and brood spread 
from top to bottom, seemed to be literally 
full of bees and the crop of honey was 
satisfactory W. H. 
dale, 


Eastman, Carbon 


Ka nsas, 


la 
Me fa ot 


BEES WORK 7 MILES FROM HOME 


sack in the ’80s, the year after Dr. J. 
C. Edwards, a real bee lover and natural 
ist, had first Italian 
bee into Charles, county, 


imported the very 
this, St. 
the late George Stevenson found numbers 


queen 


of pure Italian bees working on the seven 
acres of buckwheat he and his sons, Hugh 
and Mike, had for their 40 or 50 
colonies of bees. Since Dr. Edward’s api 


raised 


ary with the only Italian beauties was 
more than six miles down the Dardenne 
Creek and every mile of it was covered 
with timber, the Stevensons concluded 


that Dr. Edwards’ $7.50 queen had ab- 
sconded and taken up her home in some 
nearby tree. Find that queen they must. 


After a few days of careful bee coursing 
they her, tree but right 
in the apiary in Cottleville where she lx 


found not in a 


longed, nearly seven miles from the buck 


wheat field where the chase began. Dr, 
Edwards moved with his bees from Cot- 


tleville to O’Fallon, a 
about 1896, where the writer bought his 


few miles distant, 


bees and equipment in 1917. He is enjoy- 
ing good health and practice, though near 
old 


90 vears another ease where the 
daily use of honey apparently added 
vears of excellent health to old age.— 


Wm. C. Wilson, St. Charles, Mo. 


2 Ae 


PLAN TO PREVENT SWARMING 


Young Queen Reared in Food Chamber 
Before Main Honey Flow 


We have a fair fall honey flow aft 
the sweet-clover crop which (clover crop 
starts, as a rule, about the middle of June. 
what I 
swarming, 


to control 
full 
blast in the supers, and be in better shape 
for the fall honey flow than they were for 


mind 
working 


Here is have in 


keep bees 


my 


the sweet clover honey flow: 

When the clover honey flow is almost 
set the food chamber off by 
the side of the old hive, give it a ripe 
eell, bottom. Give the 
established colony a super if it needs one. 


ready to start, 


queen cover and 
When the young queen in the other hive 


hegins to lay, set this hive in place of the 


established colony, place an excluder on 
it, and place the comb-honey super on the 
excluder, Next, kill the old queen and 
place this hive body on top, using a wire 


the 


ing an opening the length of the hive just 


sereen over comb-honey supers, leav 
above the super springs. Later, combs in 
the lower chamber that contain much ho! 
ey and capped brood could be exchanged 
for lighter combs from the chamber abov« 
the supers. 
the he 
ginning of the honey flow and using this 
svstem I think I could get the most out 
Such have 
many young bees for comb building and 
would be strong for the fall honey flow. 
What do vou think of it?—Louis F. Cox, 
Lexington, Mo. 

[The plan should work well under fa- 
vorable conditions. In some the 


By having a young queen at 


of my bees. colonies would 


cases 











Witte 
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young queen might be killed when her 
h er is substituted for the other one. 


ould be prevented by caging her 


£0 day or two: or, instead of setting 
this chamber at one side of the hive when 
9 the ripe queen cell, it could be 
left on the hive above a sereen with an 
entrance provided so the young queen 
eould mate. An inner eover with a %” 
slot along one side just over the super 
springs 1n the super below would better 
protect the sections from bits of dark 


cappings from the brood above. Also since 


the food chamber usually contains too 
much honey to be used for the brood 
chamber, the upper chamber with its 


emerging brood from the old queen could 


be put below the supers 10 days after 
killing the old queen and the young 
queen transferred to this chamber. The 


hamber from which she was taken could 
then be placed above the supers or tiered 
to have it filled 
with honey as the brood emerges, ready 
food chamber at 


Editor. } 


up above another colony 
to again function as a 
the elose of the 


season. 


2 EY oo 
HORIZONTAL-DIAGONAL WIRING 


Best Method for Supporting Combs When 
Un-reinforced Foundation is Used 


Since the advent of improved founda 
tion, the wiring problem is somewhat sim 
plified but not eliminated, as good combs 
that will stand rough and continued han 
horizontal 


have wiring, no 


dling should 
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matter what kind of foundation is used. 
During the past twelve years we have 


wired all our frames with four horizontal 


and two diagonal wires along the lines of 


the Stone method, which plan was first 
described in the February, 1920, number 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, as “The 


Dollar Trick,” and which later 
brought favorable comments. 
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Method of threading wire. 
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We this 


wiring as it produces non-sag combs with 


have had entire suecess with 
100 per cent worker cells, thus enabling 
the bees to rear worker brood clear up to 
the top-bar, by the use of regular medium 
brood foundation. It also produces combs 
that withstand the rough usage in han 
dling, and go through the extractor with 
less breakage while new, than old tough 
black combs that do not have the diag 
onal wires. 

frames, we 
eight-frame 
fitting 
tight. The nails in the bottom-bars and 


In nailing up the use a 


form made from a shallow 


super which holds nine frames 


the nail in one end-bar are left project- 
ing about an eighth of an inch to which 




















Electric imbedding outfit which imbeds both vertical 


and horizontal wires on same side of the 


foundation. 
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the ends of the wire are fastened while 
wiring the frame later. The illustration 
shows my method of wiring, the wire be 
ing in one continuous length. 

Some say that frames wired horizontal! 
ly and diagonally will not permit elee 
trical imbedding unless the foundation 1s 
placed between the horizontal and diay 
onal wires. Contrary to this, we have 
since 1920 imbedded all our diagonally 
wired frames from one side of the foun 
dation with a special imbedder, imbedding 
all wires, including the diagonal wires, at 
once and at a rate of 500 frames or more 
per hour. The imbedder makes the elee 
trical contacts in series across all the 
wires near the end-bars. A 110-volt light 
circuit is used with a resistance made of 
iron wire wound into a ecoil to occupy 
small space. When we find a better and 
quicker way to produce the best in combs, 
we shall change our methods, but until 
then we shall wire the frames with diag 
onal wires.—G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 

— Ao. 

GOOD USE FOR FOOD-CHAMBER 


Young Queen Reared in Food Chamber to 
Replace Old Queen 

Early in the spring I raise up the food 
chambers and put the queen below the 
excluder. When the bees begin to fill the 
food chamber with new honey and it is 
pretty full of bees, I take it off, set it on 
a bottom-board, give it a frame of brood 
from my breeder queen, put on an ex 
cluder, then a shallow super with frames 
of foundation, and, finally, on this an in 
ner cover. In about 24 hours I set the old 
hive on top of this inner cover and raise 
the front end up with two thin wedges 
to give an upper entrance. 

Ten days before the main honey flow, 
I take out the old queen, open the hole in 
the inner cover, and place a strip of queen 
excluding zine over the hole. Ten days 
later I cut out all queen cells, making 
this upper chamber hopelessly queenless. 

For a short honey flow this is all that 
is necessary, but for a long honey flow, 
the young queen should now be put into 
the main hive, which is put down on the 
bottom-board. The food-chambers should 
then be set on top of the supers for the 
brood to emerge and the combs to be 
filled with honey.—G. M. Chenoweth, Eliz 
abeth, West Virginia. 
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CLOVER BLOOMS 


\ thousand clover blooms 

Ten thousand clove:’ blooms 

Ten million clover blooms 

Acres and acres of clover blooms 

Clover blooms beside the wandering strean 

Up the hillside way 

On the village lawn 

And widespread over valley and mountain 
farm 

Clover in bloom, maker of soil and feeder of 
ees 


\ thousand honey bees 
Ten thousand honey bees 
Ten million honey bees 
Homes of bees in valley trees 
Tlomes of bees in mountain beech and 
Hives of bees beside the fa>mhouse pat} 
Hives of bees above the village street 
tees in old house walls 
Bees, harvesters of the 

flowers 

Bees in orchard and in vineyard. 


Sees, the orchard's friends 


sweetness 


Bees of eastern stoney farms 
Bees of mid-valley plains, 
sees of Rocky mountain caves 
sees of California's boasted flowers, 
Bees of the ancient East 
tees of Europe and the Antipodes 
Workers always, everywhere, gatherers and 


storers. 


Clover blooms and honey bees 
Sweetness of the flowers 
Gatherers of the honey 
Hives, the storage house of the sweet riches 
My heart would be dismayed 
My spirit would be sad 
If I said these two, clover bloom and honey 
bees, 
Are less than a part of God. 
Chalmers Furnas 


— Ao 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


At the annual meeting of the Lincoln 
and Welland Honey Producers’ Associa 
tion held in the city of Welland, Ontario, 
on April 19, much interest was taken in 
the address by G. L. Jarvis on the new 
system of processing honey, recently 
worked out by Dr. Dyce. 

While this fine-grained honey certainly 
is superior to that allowed to erystallize 
in the natural way, the expense necessary 
to install machinery that would give best 
results makes the proposition impractical 
except for the large producers and pack 
ers. I suggested that each county associa 
tion form a joint stock company to pur 
chase equipment to do the work and 
charge the members a fair price per pound 
for honey put through the process. This 
seemed to meet with favor, but it remains 
to be seen whether enough stock will | 
subscribed to install the system and s 
eure the right to operate. 

I was much interested in the statement 
in the editorial on page 278 of the May 
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issue: “There is at least some consolation 
in the fact that prices on extracted honey 
are holding up better than prices on 
sugar.” Well, are not the prices on honey 
holding up just a little bit better than 
prices on nearly all other products of the 
soil? 

On page 292, the importance of proper- 
ly distributing the bees for best results 
in pollination in wind-swept orchards is 
pointed out. We have an apiary in a large 
orchard, where the prevailing winds are 
from the southwest. An 8-foot lattice 
fence incloses three sides of it. The east, 
from which direction we get very little 
wind, is protected by the extracting 
house, garage and a latticed-in building 
which I eall the lookout. The trees within 
the enclosure are loaded down with fruit, 
while outside the enclosure the yield of 
fruit is not nearly so heavy. The trees are 
quite large and the tops completely block 
the wind above the top of the lattice 
fence. No matter how hard a gale is 
blowing, it has very little effect in the 
apiary—an ideal location surely. 

The article on page 293 by H. G. Payne, 
Provincial Apiarist of Nova Scotia, in- 
terested me very much, but it would be 
interesting to know how many of those 
queens were superseded after doing well, 
and how long after doing well. A young 
just starting to lay, on being 
shipped a long distance by marl, may do 
good work for a time, but, according to 
our experience, queens coming 1000 or 
more miles and being heavy with eggs, 
are sure to be superseded before they go 
into winter quarters and often after the 
third month after arriving. 

On the same page is an article entitled 
“Formalin-Water Solution.” After all, 
does it pay to bother with attempts to 
American foul- 
more convinced 


queen 


second or 


disinfect combs having 
brood? IT am more and 
that it pays better to throw such combs 
nto the furnace. With the low price now 
paid for wax and lowered prices we are 
getting for foundation, I doubt if it pays 
to try to sterilize diseased combs. 

[ like the note of optimism of Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, California, page 297: 
Twixt optimist and pessimist the difference it 

s droll, 
The optimist sees the doughnut, the pessimist 
the hole. 

Too many are like the old lady who 
said she always felt bad when she felt 
better, because she jist knew she would 
be worse tomorrow.—J. F. Dunn, Ridge- 
way, Ontario. 


aseeaa 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in time, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


June, the month of roses, flowers, bees 
and birds! And how flowers do transform 
the appearance of this old earth; of 
homes as well! Even a tumble-down cot- 
tage, weather-beaten and drab, becomes 
a thing of beauty when covered with 
climbing-roses or flowering clematis, and 
surrounded by a garden filled with old- 
fashioned perennials in bloom. On the 
other hand, many a big house without 
their softening effect, becomes an ugly 
monstrosity, a blot on the landscape. 

The source of all honey is flowers, hence 
every place where honey is sold or dis- 
played, or where bees are kept, should 
have the added attraction of flowers. 
Tourists, passers-by, will stop to admire 
and question, and will end by buying. 
Women are always considered as more 
sentimental, more aesthetic than men, 
and this decorating should fall to their 
lot. They have better taste, anyhow. 

When the fragrance of alsike-clover, 
our best honey flower, fills the air, float- 
ing in through the open windows, per- 
meating everything, it is intensely inter- 
esting to watch the bees at work among 
the blossoms. If one should throw a heap 
of golden coins amid a motley crowd of 
hungry beggars, the result would be some- 
thing similar. Such hurrying back and 
forth! Such rushing eagerness! 

Nectar from red clover is hard to get 
at as it, too, is stored at the base of the 
petals, generally too far for the bees’ 
tongue to reach. We heard a man inquir- 
ing as to where he could get longer- 
tongued bees. That was the first time in 
history that any man searched for fe- 
males with long tongues. Of course he 
wanted “honey-dripping” tongues, not the 
“last-word” variety, though these are the 
kind that rule the world. 

Yet bees are long-tongued. They mur- 
mur in low converse constantly at their 
work in the hive; they croon soft lulla- 
bies to the hive babies; they sing at 
their work—a good example for us. 

Beekeeping is a wonderful work in 
which one can always experience the joy 
of discovery, and the satisfaction of sur- 
mounting obstacles. Let us do our work 
with pride and love—not alone for the 
money in it, but for the pure joy of it all. 
—Jane. 
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TRE Jur 1932 





@) From North, East, 


West and South te 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. — April 
practically repeated our elimatic condi 
tions for March. Until within a few days 


the 
weather was fine, 


close of blooming sea 


of the 
son the 


orange 
then it changed; 
we had everything from frost to sunshine, 
little the 
tains and light storms in the 


with a snow on higher moun 


rain valleys. 


In only a few instances did enough rain 
fall 


the 


to give encouragement to farmers or 


beekeepers. 
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¥ ¥ 
¥ Prospects Are Still Good for Honey from ¥ 
¥ Sage and Wild Buckwheat Provided the y¥ 
¥ Soil Does Not Become Too Dry. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
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I was out across what is known as ou 
back country recently, where one ean 
drive for miles with white sage and wild 
buckwheat reaching for miles on either 
side. The plants show a fine growth and 
should bloom profusely if the moisture re 
mains in the soil, The surface of the 
ground = is very dry, but deep rooted 
shrubs still show that there is moisture 
underneath. With such a fine start it 
seems a shame that we could not have had 
another inch or two of rain. Reeords for 
May differ but on an average we can not 
depend on much rain this month. 

Weather continues cool and eloudy. 
There is plenty of bloom on black sage 
but bees are not getting much nectar 
from that souree. White sage is looking 
well and making a good growth. Wild 
buckwheat is shooting lots of stems and 
prospects look good for some honey from 
that source next month. 

Buyers have been around looking into 
the possible amount of orange honey that 
will be produced, but they are not offer 
ing any established prices. They seem to 
be afraid that some one else might buy 
lower. Considering the very high quality 
of the orange honey this year, ten cents 
seems little enough. If the buyers can get 
it for half that, it is partly their fault 
and partly the fault of the beekeepers 
themselves. One thing is certain we ean 


not expect big prices with everything else 


so cheap. Beeswax is hardly quoted any 
more, If the old honey eould have been 
as well cleaned up in the other states as 
it is in California, there would be much 
better prospects of fair prices for the 


1932 crop.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—In the 
Bay Districts, we are nearing the end of 
the eucalyptus honey flow. Extracting is 
progressing and there is a variety of ré 


ll be 
beekeeper who had 


ports coming in as to the crop. It w 
safe 
plenty 


to guess that the 
of young queens and his bees in 
March have the 
best report to make in the way of 
Reports have come as high as 100 pounds 
to the Unfortunately 
this honey does not command a good price. 


good eondition in will 


results, 


colony, spring count. 


However, buyers are making offers and 


that is encouraging. 


During the next month the bees will be 
moved to the alfalfa and lima bean dis 
tricts. It is too early to make any esti 
mate on what the harvest will be. How 
ever, it is safe to say that the up-to-date 
beekeeper will get a crop. The prospects 
for star thistle are fair. 
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¥ ¥ 
¥ Excessive Swarming Has Resulted in ¥ 
¥ Many Absconding Swarms and Complaints ¥ 
¥Y of Invading Swarms Taking up Their Y 


¥ Abode Where Not Wanted. 

¥ y 

PrP err rrr rr rr rrrrrrrrrprrrrra 
Our weather has not been the best for 


the no th 
Swarming has beat 


nectar secretion anywhere in 


ern part of the state. 


en all records. Beekeepers who thought 
they had a reputation for knowing how to 
control swarming are not talking. Their 
neighbors report many swarms hanging 
on the trees in the vicinity of their api 
aries. In our large cities, back-lot bee 


keepers have quit trying to control their 
the result must 
homes. They do so in 


and is the bees 
their 
churches, 
other 


causing Many complaints from people who 


swarms 


find houses, 


chimneys, mail boxes and many 


places where bees are not wanted, 


do not have a friendly interest in bees. 
We have a lot of beekeepers who have 
learned during the past vear that it does 
not pay to carry honey over from yeal 
to year. Honey prices remain about the 
same. We have not seen any effort on the 
part of beekeepers who claim the low 
prices are due to overproduction, to lower 
their own production in 1932. In_ faet, 
some of our strongest advocates of eutting 


production are inereasing production 


They tell us they have found the way to 
meet the low prices and still make a 
profit—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Cal. 
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UTAH.—The season in Utah is late 
with but very little weather so far in 


which bees could work. There is no fruit 


bloom yet. Dandelion is very plentiful, 
but there have been only three days so 
far in which bees could get but a few 
hours to work it. It is yielding heavily 
when the bees can work. 

rood rearing is late and swarming will 


be delayed. Colony strength is not up to 
have lost 
heavily, but not so much here as 


normal, Careless beekeepers 
quite 
farther in the state where the bees gath 
ered quite an amount of oak honeydew 
late in the fall. This, followed by long 
confinement, caused dysentery. The honey- 
extracted 
placed with a generous amount of sugar 
syrup, for there is no food that is better 
to carry bees through a long confinement 
than 

But 
hees will build up very rapidly, for there 


dew should have heen and re- 


sugar stores. 


with good weather from now on 


is no system of feeding that stimulates 

the queen like an abundance of pollen 

and nectar coming in at the entrance. 
‘he winter loss will not all be made up 

with package bees for many bee men are 

not able to take advantage even of the 

present low prices of packages. 

Vt tt 44 444444444 4£4£4£444+ 4447 

Y Three Adverse Seasons Have Greatly Re- 

¥ duced the Amount of Sweet Clover. 


>> 23333335335959555>>> 
Our surplus honey must come this year 
from alfalfa, for the past three dry sea 
sous have reduced the sweet clover acre- 
age to almost nothing. Utah farmers don’t 
seem to realize the value of sweet clover 
for pasture, so the most we have is what 


grows in a wild state. Three bad ger 
minating years, together with the dry 
seasons, has reduced our sweet clover 
range to almost nothing. 


rhe surplus honey here is quite well 

up. got 
scared so they extracted early, put all 
their honey into five and ten pound pails, 


el aned 


Some large producers 


and loaded up the chain stores for as lit 
tle or less than they could have had in 60 
poun 


While prices for honey have fallen as 


d cans. 


low as most all other products, we as pro- 
ducers should try to maintain prices and 
keep them from going lower. The field 
of consumption has been enlarged during 
year by the producer taking 
his product direct to the 
thereby making a saving to both.—M. A. 
Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


the past 
consumer, 
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TEXAS.—April was so dry that no an- 
nual plants could make any headway. In 
fact, many of them died before bloom- 
ing. No horsemint could be seen. In spite 
of this seeming dearth of bee pasturage, 
mesquite came, true to its record, put out 
tags and gave a beautiful honey flow in 
this immediate section. This honey flow 
ended on April 25 hail storm 
and cold rain followed by a week of rain, 
caused the mesquite to drop its flowers. 


when a 


There was an average yield of 32 pounds 
to the colony. Guayacan helped out the 
mesquite in wonderful manner. 
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Copious Rains Have Greatly ae 
‘ Condition of Honey Plants. Mesquite May 

Yield Second Crop. 

Lass. 

The result of an abundant 
normal temperature has in a week 
the looks of southwest 
Texas from a semi-arid country to one of 


rain and a 
com- 
pletely changed 


green and gold. Many honey plants are 
now coming into bloom and w slight honey 
flow has developed. Horsemint is showing 
everywhere, and there is still time for an- 
other mesquite bloom. 

This spring has been one of the most 
peculiar on record. One swarm issued the 
last week in January and it was not a 
hunger swarm. Several were reported in 
February, but so far very little swarm- 
ing has occurred during this the regular 
season for it. It is hard to say after this 
second edition of spring just what will 
occur, 

Some years ago everyone in Texas eag- 
erly awaited the coming of a new crop of 
huajilla honey. There will be considerable 
of that product put on the market this 
spring, but it is doubtful if it will have 
the quick sale and high price that it has 
always commanded; the stores carrying 
honey have on their shelves an abundant 
supply of honey in attractive containers 
at attractive prices. One store visited im 
San Antonio has a beautiful display that 
ranges from orange honey of California 
through honey coming from Oregon, Wy 
oming, North Dakota, Ohio and 
New York. The proprietor explained that 
his demand kinds of 
honey and that he purchases to suit them. 

The meeting of the Southern Confer- 
ence at Houston in will be 
largely attended by the beekeepers from 
central Texas, if we can judge from the 
interest manifested in letters received. 
H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 
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COLORADO.-Sitting down to write 
this little story in the middle of a real, 
rattling old May thunderstorm, makes one 
feel like writing a whole book on what 
moisture can do for this part of the coun- 
try in more ways than as it affects the 
honey crop. We have been hoping, and I 
think a few of us praying, for rain for 
almost a year. True, a little moisture has 
come occasionally, but the soil has been 
dry away down deep and the earth is 
thirsty. 
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The Amount of Snow in the Mountains is Y 


Ample for Irrigation Water, the Founda- 
tion for a Honey Crop in This Region. 
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Our hopes are not for a bumper crop of 
honey, but some for everybody. There is 
plenty of snow in the mountains in most 
sections for irrigation water, an abun 
dance of moisture is available in the 
southwest and western sections of the 
state, honey plants are in good condition, 
and dandelions, maples, and some fruit 
trees are in bloom in places where spring 
comes later. 

3ees are building up in a fair way. The 
total winter loss has been heavy in some 
localities, mostly due to starvation. On 
March 1, sixteen per cent were dead in 
northern Colorado, with losses incomplete. 
Those colonies which wintered normally 
are now in fine condition and will be able 
to secure dandelion and other early honey. 

Another radio program on bees and hon- 
ey was given May 9 over KOA, Denver, 
through the courtesy of the station and 
the Extension Service of the Colorado 
Agricultural College. What an opportun- 
ity we have here to bring honey dripping 
out of the air to the attention of our lis- 
teners! You know, folks, if we keep on 
talking bees and honey to the publie, per- 
sonally, by radio, and through the Ameri 
ean Honey Institute and its allies, there 
will soon be no depression in the honey 
business. 

The Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation’s annual summer field meeting is 
scheduled to be held at Fort Collins, prob- 
ably in June. Arrangements have not been 
completed, since it is hoped to co-operate 
with the other mountain states and plan 
a series at which it is hoped to have Mr. 
Hambleton, Dr. Sturtevant and Dr. Far- 
rar. If the arrangements can be complet- 
ed, plans are for two meetings in Colo- 
rado, the other at Grand Junction.—R. J. 
Richmond, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 
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NORTHERN INDIANA.--With cold 
March weather and unfavorable condi- 
tions’ during April, bees generally have 
not built up as strong as usual at this 
time of year. Cold north winds have pre- 
vailed throughout the month and there 
will be a considerable spring loss. 

Honey is moving slowly but at exceed- 
ingly low prices. Small lots have been 
cleared out but the larger producers still 
have on hand a considerable quantity, 
mostly amber extracted. 

There is a better prospect for clover 
than last year, but nothing like 1929 when 
we had the largest honey flow ever from 
clover. Rainfall to date has been ample. 

Porter County beekeepers met April 19 
with Mr. James E. Starkey, Chief State 
Apiary Inspector and Mr. T. C. Johnson, 
inspector, present. Inspection of bees by 
the beekeeper was advised together with 
assistance to neighbor beekeepers wher- 
ever practicable. There was a good at 
tendance and much interest was mani- 
fested. It seems, however, that the bee 
keepers who most need instruction are 
the ones who do not attend. Owing to 
lack of funds it is probable that state in 
spection will be limited—E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
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MANITOBA.—The weather is very cool 
with us so far this spring and growth ° 
slow. Reports on wintering are much bet 
ter than usual. The cool weather has been 
ideal for the package shippers and not 
too cold for the receivers. Shipments have 
been very heavy. Records show a 25 per 
cent increase over last year. The registra 
tion records coming in so far show the 
percentage of those purchasing package 
bees to be lower than last year but the 
large commercial buyers have boosted the 
aggregate number of packages. 
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The Market Is Being Cleared of Old Hon { 
ey, Thus Creating a Fine Condition for 

the New. 
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The country is being searched for the 
last lot of old honey and is now practi 
eally clean. Of all farm products honey 
has been the most fortunate on this mar 
ket during the past year. I have never 
seen such a fine spirit of optimism as is 
being displayed this spring. 

A six per cent sales tax on honey con- 
tainers is our last of many troubles this 
spring. Protests have been made by all 
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organizations, but so far seem to have re- 
eeived no attention. We raised so much 
noise over the high price of containers 
last year that a number of new salesmen 
have been attracted to this territory and 
stiff competition for the business is now 
developing; so we do not think the prices 
will be higher than last year when this 
tax has been added to the new prices. 
Waxed paper have had a 
fairly good reception on the Winnipeg 
market and it is just possible that the 
high prices of tin containers may bring 
about an important change in the near 
future. Grocers seem to be sympathetic, 
and, if they once become interested, the 
cheaper package may gain in favor. 
Every effort is being made to eut the 
costs of honey production so as to be 
ready to sell at lower prices if necessary. 
Larger putting all their 
equipment into use. Carloads of cans are 


containers 


producers are 


being purchased co-operatively. A closer 
watch is being made in an effort to supply 
new queens to needing them. 
Packages are being purchased earlier. 
New markets for honey are 


colonies 


being inves- 
tigated. All these denote renewed activity 
and confidence.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


ARIZONA.—Today (May 4) a high 
wind is blowing and clouds are folling up 
which indicate another storm. Certainly 
we have had our share of stormy weather 
for one spring 

There is no honey in sight here yet. | 
have been feeding every day the past 
week. The bees are strong and it would 
be disastrous to let them go without feed 
at this time. When all colonies need feed- 
ing as they do at present, I put thinned 
honey in vats with floats so the bees can 
not drown. This is the quickest and most 
convenient way to feed an entire apiary 
in short order. 
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¥ The Early Honey Flow is Being Interrupt- ¥ 
¥ ed by Unfavorable Weather in the Land of 

¥ Sunshine. 


¥ 
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Stormy weather is cutting down pros- 
pects for a good honey flow in southern 
Arizona unless there is a change for the 
better within the next few days. I talked 
with a producer south of Tucson where 
the mesquite has been in bloom for two 
weeks. He stated that the bees had not 
stored any surplus there up to that time. 
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The early bloom dried up. Another bloom 
will come but the break cuts short the 
length of our average honey flow here. 
Few inquiries have been received in re- 
gard to the new crop of honey. I believe 
most inquiries now will be from buyers 
trying to feel out the producers in an ef- 
fort to find out just what new honey can 
be bought for. Just what the price will be 
no one seems to know at this time. 
lie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 
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SASKATCHEWAN.—Southern Saskat 
chewan, which has been dry for the past 
three years, had winter 
and the dry soil has been blown about in 
every high wind in terrific dust storms. 
Farmers in this area have not the heart 


little snow last 


to work the land in preparation for spring 
seeding. Fortunately, a heavy rain over 
the whole southern portion of the prov 
ince changed the outlook over night. Sev 
eral rains since have prevented work on 
the land, but everyone is ready to get out 
and the first opportunity, and 
prospects are bright for this summer if 
we have an occasional shower during the 
spring to keep the dust 
until the 


seed at 


from 
few 


storms 
starting grain is up a 
inches. 

Northern Saskatchewan has been bless 
ed with a heavy coating of snow all win 
ter and this, with what 
will provide ample 
spring requirements. Clover is in exeel 


rain has fallen 


sinee, moisture for 


lent shape. 
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Y Enough Clover Is Left in Drouth Area to { 
¥ Give a Good Crop of Honey if Summer 

¥ Rainfall Is Normal. 
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Unfortunately there is not much clover 
left in the southern section of the prov 
inee. However, if we get the average 
rainfall this summer, there is sufficient 
to give us a good honey crop. We are 
looking forward with hope and it would 
not surprise us if we secured a bumper 
crop. 

Although it is too early for definite fig- 
ures we believe bees wintered very well 
in spite of mild weather during the fall 
and early winter. During a mild spell in 
February two colonies were examined and 
each contained a nice patch of brood. 

Package bees have been coming into 
the province for nearly a month (May 2), 
our first shipment having arrived April 


4 in excellent shape. Succeeding ship 
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ments have also come through in good 
shape and we expect that there will be 
very few replacements asked for this 
year.—R. M. Pugh, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


ARKANSAS.—At present we are not 
doing great things in apiculture. How 
ever, Hokestra and Dobbs continue to pro 
duce honey on the Arkansas River and 
sell it to stores for retail in Little Rock. 
W. H. Hawkins continues to produce his 
non-granulating holley honey. This is 
gathered from the tree so popular at 
Christmas time for its beautiful green 
foliage and red berries. Homer Richards 
continues to produce high quality queens 
and package bees. These he is trading for 
northern honey. Some of this he trades 
for supplies he is able to use in the house. 

Some talk of quitting, but this is much 
easier said than done. After thirty years 
association with honeybees it is not easy 
to cut loose from them. 
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{ A Simple Method of Easing the Pain from 
Bee Stings, Will it Work for Others? 


ee eee 


$y accident, I have found a remedy 
for pain from bee stings. I do not know 
whether it affects the swelling or not, 
since stings do not swell on me. When in 
specting and working with diseased colo 
nies I disinfect my hands and tools. At 
one place | could not get anything for 
this purpose but lysol. When I used this, 
the bees were stinging badly and I no- 
ticed that each time I washed my hands 
in the lysol solution the pains from the 
stings ceased instantly. I think this is 
worth relating sinee stings are distress 
ing to some. 

The editorial in the May issue of Glean- 
ings, page 278, “Curtailment of Inspec 
tion Work,” should be read by all. Our 
state inspection work ceased July 1 last 
year so far as whole time with pay is con 
cerned, As state inspector of apiaries, I 
have since performed all necessary in- 
spection work at my own expense. During 
the four years that we had the regular 
inspection work, beekeepers all over the 
state learned to recognize disease and 
what to do with it; and they do it. Be 
lieve it or not, even our box hives and 
gum beekeepers burn it when they even 
think they have disease. Even when the 
trouble is only wax moth, they burn the 
whole mess.—-J. V. Ormond, Elba, Ark. 
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KANSAS.—Bees have had only one set 


back this spring. The bad freeze during 








the first part of March caused injury by 
chilling brood and wearing out the old 
bees. At the present time (May 6) some 
colonies are still showing the effects of 
this setback in the large losses of worn- 
out adult bees. Colonies which were pro 
tected are strong and will be ready for 
the white-clover bloom which is just he 
ginning in the eastern part of the state. 

White clover, which was killed out in 
the Kansas Valley two years ago by dry 


good 


and cold weather, is coming back in g 
quantity. In the eastern section this plant 
was partly killed out by two seasons of 
drouth and high temperatures. Both white 
clover and sweet clover are showing good 
growth this spring. The eastern section of 
the state has had good rainfall and there 
should be a fair amount of white-clover 
honey this year if the weather conditions 
are favorable during the remainder of 
this month. Farmers have been planting 
more alfalfa the past year. This will! be 
an added factor in the central region. 

Soil moisture for most of Kansas has 
been normal since the first of last No 
vember. The subsoil moisture which has 
been decidedly lacking for the past three 
years has been built up. This will be a 
needed factor for a good sweet-clover 
honey flow when the hot weather comes 
in July. 

Two beekeepers in Arkansas City have 
already tried out the chlorine method of 
sterilizing diseased equipment, and later 
in the season probably will know some 
thing about the effectiveness of the pro 
cess as they applied it. The equipment 
was treated in February and will be used 
this summer. 

Marketing conditions for the 1932 crop 
will have to be worked out later. One of 
the best ways to help improve the mar 
ket is to contribute to the support of 
the American Honey Institute. This In 
stitute is doing more to bring honey to 
the attention of the American public than 
any other agency.—R. L. Parker, Manhat 
tan, Kansas. 


ALABAMA.—Due to the extremely low 
price of package bees and queens, many 
shippers are discouraged. There will prob 
ably be fewer shippers to start the 1933 
season than in 1932. One significant fact 
is that most of them report doing a nor 
mal amount of business which would in 
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dicate that the buyers of packages and 
queens are not discouraged but are re 
yg their losses, making increase, and 


weak 


plac 
strengthening their colonies. 
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¥ ¥ 
¥ Some New Developments in Transporting ¥ 
¥ Package Bees from the South to the North. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
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the package business this season than fo 


have been more developments in 


several years past. Of these, moving from 
South to North by motor truck and the 
express out 
standing. Transportation charges have al 


reduced classification are 


ways been a serious problem for the pack 
age business. As prices declined, the cost 
often 


of transportation mounted to as 


much as the original cost of the pack 
age. This year a number of the larger 


northern beekeepers arranged to come 
South and take back a load of bees. If 
this process is as successful as it prom 
ises, it will probably increase in the fu 
ture. 


In shipping by parcel post and express, 
the weight of the feed that is necessary 
the through amounts to 
about one-third of the total weight of the 
package. It has been suggested that they 
he shipped without feed and fed through 


to earry bees 


the wire with a small spray pump. This 
would save one-third the weight and the 
expense of the feed container. It would 


he necessary to feed them only every 24 
hours, two to three feedings being suf 
ficient for the average trip. 


Unfortunately for the beekeepers and 
the express companies the reduction in 


classification did not go into effect till 
May 16, which was too late to do much 
good this season. Many shipments by 
truck would have gone by express if the 


reduction had been effective sooner. After 
the trucks get started they will probably 
continue regardless of the lower rate of 
express. If the trucks 
carry a load both ways it will cut down 
the cost. It 


can arrange to 


has also been pointed out 


that trucks can bring down their own 
cages saved from the season before and 
save expense in this way. Some will no 


doubt bring supplies to the southern ship 
per from northern factories. 

One extensive operator with apiaries in 
Alabama and Michigan is hauling all his 
bees through with a trailer behind his au 
tomobile. Thus he is able to keep in touch 
with both ends of his business; the tran 
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portation charges saved on the bees pay 
his expenses. 

Honey plants are in good condition and 
the early honey flow has been very good 
considering the late freeze. Colonies are 
in fine condition and if weather conditions 
the this should 


be better than for several vears. 


are favorable crop yeal 

The low price of packages and queens 
is causing the southern shipper to give 
more attention to honey production, The 
wholesale price of honey is low, also, but 
by putting some effort behind it a local 
market can be established that will move 
the honey at a fair price. Honey from the 
North has been shipped into practically 
every southern state and while the price 
of packages was good and the demand 


brisk, the southern shippers did not try 


to develop the market at home.—J. M. 
Cutts & Sons, Montgomery, Ala. 
WESTERN NEW YORK.—Fruit trees 


are still many days before blooming. Ear 
ly cherries are just separating in the bud 
clusters and apples are just right for de 
laved dormant application of spray. Just 
May 7, 1931, we 
made the first delivery of the season of 


a year ago yesterday, 


bees for pollination of pears, Last season 


was some later than average, and it ap 
pears from present conditions that this 


season will be at least 10 days later than 
last. 
Our their 


cases. Heavy flight from the packing cases 


bees are all still in winte 


and examination of a few colonies indi 


cate that they are in excellent condition, 
There 


loss. 


has been practically no winte! 
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¥ ¥ 
¥ Both Bees and Clover Are in Excellent ¥ 
¥ Condition and Prospects for a Honey Crop ¥ 
¥ Are Good. . 
¥ ¥ 
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Conditions are stiii 


very promising for 


a good honey crop this season, In fact, 
prospects are steadily improving as the 


harvest time comes nearer. I believe that 


clover is as good as I have ever seen it 


at this season. Most of the 1931 crop is 
out of the hands of the producers, al 
though there are a few small lots. still 


being held. 

There seems to be an increase of inter 
est on the part of beginners and small 
beekeepers attributable probably to the 
the othe 


of colonies 


unemployment situation, On 


hand, there are many handred 
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being offered for sale at prices less than 
the value of the equipment. Most of these 
are in lots of 25 to 100 colonies. But com- 
mercial beekeepers are going ahead in 
their usual program with faith in the in- 


dustry in which they are engaged.—H. M. 
Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 
ONTARIO.—These notes are being 


written on May 10, but we might easily 
think it is a month earlier as things are 
very backward here in Ontario. I have 
not noticed a single wild plum or dande- 
lion blossom. This, I believe, is a record 
for the time we have been engaged in 
beekeeping, and that is quite a long pe- 
riod. While we have not had much really 
cold weather, the skies have been over- 
cast most of the time and we have had a 
lot of windy days. For the past three 
days, the wind has been from the east all 
the time with rain falling intermittently. 

Some package bees were received dur 
ing the past ten days to make up the few 
winter losses we had, most of them being 
placed with colonies that are queenless. 
Under prevailing weather conditions, it 
has been no pleasant task to install these 
packages. Quite a few packages are be- 
ing bought, and I find that most beekeep 
ers are getting them to put in queenless 
colonies. While actual winter loss is very 
light, the number of queenless colonies 
appears to be much heavier than usual in 
our locality. 

Yesterday I saw three different ship 
ments of packages in, our local express 
office that came on the same train. While 
all three lots were in fair condition, two 
were much better than the third. It had 
quite a few dead bees on bottoms of the 
cages, the bees showed evidence of not 
being as clean as the others, and the odor 
from the lot was quite offensive. What 
impressed me was the fact that this lot 
as well as one of those in perfeet order, 
came from the same shipper and were 
sent on the same day, I believe, to the 
same destination. This would indieate 
either that conditions were more favor- 
able for the one lot being shipped or that 
one lot had been handled improperly in 
transit, possibly placed near too much 
heat. As the weather has been cool for 
days it is not likely that undue exposure 
to the sun was a factor. 

First pollen was noticed on April 20, 
but since that time we have not had more 
than three or four days that bees could 
work without many being lost while in 
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the fields. Of course, that means that al- 
most no nectar has come in to date, and 
some of our apiaries are getting about 
out of stores. We have fed very little so 
far; but, unless the conditions change in 
a few days, certainly things will be get- 
ting serious. Many colonies are not as 
strong as they were a few weeks ago and 
I attribute this to the unfavorable 
weather. The bees fly out for water and 
pollen when they should not be away from 
the hives and many are lost on these 
trips. 
tt+e4ee4e4 tt-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4 ae 
Weather Has Been Unfavorable for the Y 
‘ Bees But Decidedly Favorable for the ¥ 
Clovers. Y 
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While the cool damp weather has been 
detrimental to the bees, it has helped the 
clovers to recuperate from the bad ef- 
fects of the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing in March and April. The few fields of 
alsike and alfalfa that we have, look 
much better than they did a month a 
Sweet clover on clay land is heaved so 


vo 
£0. 


badly as to be a total loss in many cases. 

Many have told me that packages can 
hardly be received too early after April 
1, As an experiment we had a dozen two 
pound lots arrive about the third week 
in April. They were placed in hives with 
sufficient stores for a few weeks and have 
not been looked into sinee. I am curious 
to learn what 
through all the dreary weather we have 
had sinee they arrived. If I find them in 


these have been doing 


good condition, I shall be agreeably sur 
prised. I expect that many bees will have 
been lost, and it is not likely that the 
brood area could have been extended 
much during the cool windy weather they 
have endured since being placed in the 
hives. 

There is nothing new to report in the 
honey situation since a month ago but 
all reports agree that but little is left in 
hands of the producers. Personally we 
are completely sold out; this is something 
that should not be as we are being asked 
for honey almost daily. Last week I tried 
to get some from wholesale houses but 
could find none that suited me, as sup- 
plies were very low. 

Some bees are being offered for sale 
here in Ontario, but considering the d 
pressed condition of the industry it 18 
surprising that the offerings are so few. 

J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Qlouds and Sunshine 


(Continued) 


After Anthony’s unfortunate experience 
with the package bees, we now find him 
outside of the shack. His eyes were wa- 
tering, his nose was swollen, but worst 
of all, the bees had taken possession of 
his home and darkness was coming on. 
It finally occurred to him that he could 
sleep in the stable with Buckskin. So he 
hunted up an old blanket, found a soft 
place in the hay in front of Buckskin’s 
manger and curled up as snugly as he 
could for the night. 

Next morning quite early he ventured 
up to the shack and tried to decide what 
to do. It had not oceurred to him that he 
might open the window to allow the bees 
to escape. It was with some difficulty 
that he pried the window open. As he did 
so, many of the bees flew outside and 
clustered under the eve of the roof. Later 
on, the morning sun attracted most of 
the bees out of the open window. 

Anthony then entered the shack and 
found the packages beside the stove where 
he had, placed them. Fortunately the fire 
had gone out and the bees had settled 
down considerably, although they were 
still restless, due to improper ventilation. 
He decided to hive the packages without 
further delay. . 

Mr. Bright had told him to 
hand an ample amount of sugar to make 
syrup for the bees. He had bought only 
five pounds. He was not a believer in gen- 
food rations for bees. This small 
amount was diluted with water and placed 
in feeder cans. However, some of it was 
needed to feed the bees through the wire 
screens of the packages before they were 
released in the hive to make them easy 
to handle. 

After getting the packages hived he 
made a hurried trip to town for some more 
sugar. When he returned he found most 
of the bees had drifted to one hive which 
was located at the end of the row. The 
remaining hives were somewhat depleted 
in numbers. He tried to equalize the bees 
but somehow they wouldn’t stay put. In 
studying the directions further, he found 
that he should have placed the hives fur- 
ther apart to enable the bees to mark their 
locations. Then, he discovered that 
he should have gorged the bees with sugar 
syrup so that they would have settled 
down in the hives instead of flying out. 


have on 


erous 


too, 


He then began to realize that he should 
have read the directions carefully before 
attempting to hive the bees. 

He next turned his attention to the 
bees by the window. As he stood wonder- 
ing what to do, who should drive up but 
Mr. Bright. He immediately suggested 
that they find a comb containing honey 
and brood and place it in a hive close to 
the cluster of bees. When this was done 
the bees began to enter the hive and at 
dusk practically every bee had gone in. 

During Mr. Bright’s brief visit, he gave 
Anthony some further instructions on the 
management of his package bees, also the 
supering of his wintered-over colonies 
during the spring honey flow, which was 
due to start in a few days. 

After Anthony’s evening repast he 
crawled into his cot and was settling down 
to a well earned rest when something hap- 
pened. A bee sting on the lower part of 
his anatomy caused him to spring out of 
bed with the agility of a cat. Not until 
he had made a thorough search for more 
bees did he return to his cot. 

A week later as Anthony was checking 
through his hives, he found two of the 
queens still in the introducing cages. A 
closer examination showed that he had 
failed to remove the pieces of metal cov- 
ering the candy end of the cages. The 
queens were still alive so he released 
them among the bees. 

A few days later the weather became 
quite warm and the fruit bloom opened. A 
number of his colonies were quite popu- 
lous in bees while others were not up to 
normal strength. One warm day about 
noon, three swarms issued at about the 
same time. Anthony scurried around to 
find hives. One swarm clustered near the 
top of a tall sycamore tree. Anthony was 
quite an expert tree climber. He shinned 
up the tree with a saw and rope fastened 
to his belt. In sawing off the branch on 
which the swarm was clustered, the limb 
suddenly broke off and dislodged the bees. 
They then clustered on the very tip end 
of a branch higher up. It was clearly out 
of his reach. After a time the bees left 
for unknown parts. 

The two remaining swarms clustered on 
shrubs close to the ground and were hived 
successfully. A. N. ONYMOUS. 

(To be continued.) 
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How Honey Conscious Are You? 
How honey conscious are beekeepers? 
How honey conscious are their families? 
Kivery time you eat, 1s your tongue honey 
conscious as well as 
your mind? 
Do you know what 
I mean by honey con 
scious? If you are 
honey conscious, you 
are always thinking 
and talking honey 
thinking of honey 
when you should be 
and talking honey 
when you should be. 





Do not be ashamed to 
boost the product of your bees. Tell the 
world about it. If you are not interested in 
honey, how can you expect others to be? 

Many, many times beekeepers or at 
least their wives will be entertaining 
friends and relatives during the summer. 
Warm weather is here and hot weather is 
about to reach us. The hot weather sea 
son above all seasons is the time for en 
tertaining lunches, pienies, dinners, 
lawn parties, school picnics, vacation par 
ties and so on. If you live on a farm, and 
many beekeepers do, your city friends 
and relatives are coming out week-ends 
to see you. And why do city folks like to 
come to the farm Sundays and holidays 
during the hot weather. You'll have to 
admit one of the chief drawing cards is 
the good wholesome country food. And if 
your summer country food does not e¢all 
for honey in its composition, then you are 
far from honey conscious. 

It’s just as easy to be honey conseious 
in summer as in winter, in faet, I think 
it is easier. Everybody thinks of griddle 
cakes and honey or hot biscuits and honey 
during the cold season, so it is really 
more important for beekeepers to be hon 
ey conscious during the summer months 
than during the winter months. Beekee} 
ers tell me over and over again that hon 
ey sells easier in cold weather than hot. 
Still, I use just as much honey in summer 
as I do in winter. If your family is honey 
conseious you will too. 

It’s really not so hard to sell honey if 
you introduce it at every opportunity. 
One night we wanted to give a surprise 
party for a couple of friends who in this 


case happened to be twins. There were to 
be 14 guests. To serve dinner to 14 guests 
is not such an easy task especially when 
the guests are business women who know 
what good food is. If an entire day had 
been available for the preparation of the 
food, it would not have been so difficult. 
But, due to working during the day, food 
had to be prepared evenings. What to 
serve and when to find time to make up 
the food would have caused me a great 
deal of worry had I not been honey con 
scious, 

I started in a week before the party to 
make up the birthday cakes. One cake 
was a honey-fudge cake and the other a 
honey-nut cake. Both cakes used 50 per 
cent of the total sweetening in the form 
of honey. The cakes were iced and dee 
orated and completely forgotten until the 
night of the party. They were both made 
in one evening. I didn’t worry one bit 
about these cakes for I knew their tex 
ture and flavor would improve each day 
they aged during the week previous to 
the party. The icing contained some hon 
ey for I wanted the icing soft, not hard. 

Three nights before the party, the sal 
ads were made up. Both were vegetable 
salads, one containing fruit with the 
vegetable combination, Gelatine was used 
so they could be molded and make an at 
tractive centerpiece for the table. Honey 
was used in these. 

Two nights before the party the chick 
en was cooked, the next night the chicken 
was diced and the cream gravy made and 
the two mixed, sauted mushrooms being 
added. A little honey was used with the 
egg yolks which were blended with the 
gravy. 

The night before the party, fast frozen 
ice cream was purchased. I paid 33 cents 
for the quart, and like this inexpensive 
type for it is not as sweet as the regular 
commercial ice cream and forms a fine 
basis for some of the richer honey com 
binations I like to serve. To this quar* 
of ice cream, I added two cups of honey 
meringue, one-half pint of whipped eream, 
one cup of crushed fresh strawberries. 
It was then turned into the trays of my 
electrie refrigerator and left stand that 
night and the next day. When it was 
served, it was a honey-fresh-strawberry 
parfait. 
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The best proof of its goodness I can 
that every of the fourteen 
wanted the recipe. The fourteen 
guests were served a parfait glass full 
of this mixture and some four or five ser- 
vices were left in the refrigerator tray. 
I kept the mixture two days after the 
party, and found it held up well. The tex- 
ture was good, too. You know, so many 
times, frozen 
refrigerators have icy formations and the 
texture is not smooth and velvety like the 
commercial ice creams. 


giv is one 


guests 


desserts made in electric 


Well, here’s the menu used that night 
and some of the recipes follow. Being 
honey conscious just that one night sold 
over sixty pounds of honey that I knew 
of. | happen to know, too, that two of 
the business women at that party made 
the honey nut cake within less than two 
weeks after that party. One of the wom- 
en was the owner of a beauty parlor and 
the other an insurance counselor. Being 
employed during the day, they were de- 
lighted to have a recipe for a cake that 
could be made days in advance of the 
time for serving, thus avoiding that last 
minute rush necessary in making sugar 
cakes. Honey cakes stay fresh and can be 
ahead. How many of your 
take advantage of this? On the farm this 
is important for it’s a shame to have to 


made wives 


bustle around all day Saturday preparing 
for your Sunday dinner guests. Make your 
food (at least some of it) ahead; if you 
use honey, you may be assured that it will 
be cood.,. 

If you are honey conscious, that’s what 
you will do. And if your honey conscious- 
ness becomes contagious when your guests 
are there, so much the better. Tell your 
guests how you made this and that with 
you can do it without making it 
too apparent. Then your guests will in 
due course of time tell their friends and 
in the end they (you, your guests, the 
friends of your guests, and so on) will 
he telling the world. When the world is 
told the fine foods that 
be made when honey is used, then bee- 


honey 


of some of can 
keepers will have a good steady honey 
market. 

Coming back to this one menu, may | 
suggest that you use it when you want to 
serve a large group. Place the food on 


your dining room table, have stacks of 
plates arranged on the table, together 
with silverware and everything neces 
sary for the service. Let the guests line 


up and help themselves to each type of 
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service as they pass around the table. In 
less than 30 minutes everyone will have 
a plate of food by individual selection 
and service. Bridge tables or small tea 
tables should be available for groups of 


four. Coffee, tea or some iced drink ean 
then be served after the guests are 
seated. 
MENU 
Creamed Chicken with Mushrooms 
on Chow Mein Noodles 
Hot Biscuits (Yeast Biscuits or Rolls from 
Baker Shop), Honey Butter 
Vegetable Mold, Fruit and Vegetable Mold 


Honey Cream Dressing 
Pickles, Olives 
Coffee, Tea or Other Beverage 
Honey Fudge Cake, Honey Nut Cake 
Fresh Strawberry Parfait 
Recipes 

Creamed Chicken—I like to cook the chicken 
in a pressure cooker. When tender, let cool, re 
move chicken and cut in small pieces. To the 
liquor left in cooker, add 1 cup of milk to each 

cup chicken stock. Grate small onion for 
each 2 cups of gravy. Thicken the stock to de 
sired consistency. Beat egg yolks and to each 
egg yolk add 1 teaspoon honey. One egg yolk 
blended thus should be used for each 2 cups 
of gravy. Blend egg yolk mixture with the 
gravy mixture, salt to taste, add chicken pieces. 
Then add % cup sauted mushrooms to each 2 
cups of gravy. Let stand over night in refriger 
ator before serving. Heat and serve on chow 
mein noodles. Chow mein noodles are purchased 
in can at grocery stores. Usually sell for ten 
cents a can and one can will give you four or 
five services with the creamed chicken. If you 
veheat creamed chicken in pyrex bowl and leave 
in this bowl while served, it will stay hot a 
long time. 

Yeast Biscuits—Bakers make such good ones 
these days, that I never trouble to make them. 
I always get the kind that are very lightly 
baked so I can reheat them slowly in oven be 
fore serving so that crust will get a golden 
brown and be nice and crisp 

Honey Butter.—-Blend equal parts of honey 
and butter and let stand in refrigerator in 
coveged dish. Place a piece of honey butter in 
the hot biscuit just before serving. Three cups 
of honey to 2 cups of butter is also a very 
nice blend. 


Vegetable Mold.—Dissolve 2 packages of 


Royal Lemon Gelatine in 2 cups of boiling 
water. When thoroughly dissolved add 1%, 
cups of ice water. Add 3 tablespoons lemon 
juice, 2 tablespoons honey, % teaspoon salt. 


Rinse your mold in cold water, do not dry mold, 
pour in above mixture to depth of % inch. Let 
it become firm by placing in refrigerator. When 
firm arrange a layer of shredded cooked beets, 
pour over more gelatine mixture. Let stand in 
refrigerator long enough to become firm, then 
add grated carrots, diced celery, pieces of green 
pepper and shredded lettuce. Fill mold with 
gelatine mixture and place in ref-4gerator. Let 
stand until entirely firm, unmold and garnish 
with parsley. A 2-quart mold should be used 
for this amount. 

Vegetable and Fruit Mold—Dissolve 1 pack 
age of Royal Lemon Gelatine in 1 cup boiling 
water. When thoroughly dissolved add 1 cup 
pineapple juice and 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 
1 tablespoon honey. Add % cup grated raw 
carrots and ™% cup crushed canned pineapple. 


Put in mold rinsed in cold water. When thor 
oughly set, unmold and garnish with radish 
roses, 

Honey Cream Dressing—-Mix 1 cup mayon 


naise, % cup French dressing and 1 cup honey 
meringue. Delicious dressing for all types of 
salad. 


(Continued on page 386.) 
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~ ~ Talks to Beginners ~ 
Geo. S. Demuth 





June is usually the busiest month of the 
year in beekeeping. Colonies of bees can 
be arranged to take care of themselves to 
a large extent during most of the year, 
but this certainly does not apply this 
month. In most localities, they will need 
close attention during the month. In some 
southern localities, beekeepers are already 
taking off finished supers of honey. Fur- 
ther north they should be in the midst of 
the early honey flow at this time, and, in 
the northern tier of states, the main hon- 
ey flow may be expected to begin some 
time this month. There are some excep- 
tions to this, such as localities where 
buckwheat or fall flowers supply nectar 
for the main honey flow of the season. 


Change in Management at Beginning of 
Honey Flow 

During the building-up period in prepa 
ration for the harvest, the primary con- 
sideration in management was that of ex 
tensive brood rearing, so that a great 
horde of workers will be ready for the 
harvest when it comes. By providing more 
than enough room for the expansion ot 
colonies, it is usually possible to carry 
them through the 
without swarming. 


building-up period 
At the beginning of 
the honey flow the emphasis in manage- 
ment changes completely. Brood rearing 
is no longer the primary object, especially 
if the main honey flow is of short dura- 
tion, for workers reared during a short 
honey flow would come upon the stage of 
action too late to help in the harvest. 

The outstanding features in manage 
ment during the honey flow are (1) 
control of swarming and (2) giving addi- 
tional supers at the right time and in the 
right manner so that the bees will be 
kept at work at the highest possible rate 
while the harvest lasts. Since swarming 
interferes with the honey harvest even 
under the best of management, it should 
be discouraged as much as possible. This 
ean be done by giving additional supers 
as fast as the bees need them, by enlarg- 
ing the entrance to provide better venti- 
lation, by shading the hive with a wide 
board or several boards cleated together 
(the board should project on the south 
side of the hive and be so arranged that 
there will be an air space between the 
shade-board and the cover), and by mak- 
ing each super as attractive as possible 





to attract large numbers of young bees 
from the brood-chamber into the supers, 
$y examining the brood combs once 
a week to look for queen-cells swarm. 
ing can be anticipated and a division of 
the working force, so disastrous to har. 
vesting a good crop of honey, can be pre 
vented. When queen-cell cups containing 
only eggs are found, the colony may be ex 
pected to swarm in about a week, but 
when queen-cells contain good-sized lar 
vae, swarming may be expected within a 
few days. The prime swarm usually leaves 
about the time the queen-cells are sealed. 
How to Make an Artificial Swarm 
When a colony is found building queen 
cells in preparation for swarming during 
the honey flow, the best procedure to fol 
low depends upon circumstances. If the 
queen-cells contain only eggs or _ just- 
hatched larvae, 
sure to find and mash down every one, 
and giving an additional super if needed, 
will sometimes cause the colony to give 
up swarming. But if the queen-cells con 
tain large larvae surrounded by a con 
siderable amount of the white substance, 
called royal jelly, destroying the queen 
cells does not prevent swarming. The col 


destroying them, being 


ony can then be treated at once instead 
of waiting for a swarm to issue. There 
are two general methods of treatment. 
One is to make an artificial swarm and 
the other is that of removing the queen 
as deseribed later in this article. 

To make an artificial swarm, first find 
eage, lay 
select a comb 


the queen, put her in a queen 
the eage in a shady place; 
containing one or more of the finest of 
the queen-cells and place it with adher 
ing bees into an empty hive, then place 
a second comb with adhering bees into 
the empty hive. Shake most of the bees 
from the remaining combs, shaking them 
either into their own hive or at its en 
trance. Put these shaken combs into the 
new hive in which the two combs of ad 
hering bees were placed. As the combs 
are removed to shake the bees from them, 
put frames with full sheets of founda 
tion in their place; 
cells that may be on these combs, since 
shaking might injure the young queens, 
resulting in the emergence of a crippled 
queen, Put a queen-excluder on the hive, 
and put back the supers in which the 


also destroy any queen 
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bees were working. Finally, take the plug 
from the queen cage and thrust the open 
end into the entrance so that the queen 
ean enter the hive. Thus, an artificial 
swarm has been made which behaves 
practically the same as though a swarm 
had issued and had been hived according 
to the direetions given in these talks last 
month. 

The other hive containing the combs 
of brood from which the bees were shaken 
together -with the two frames that were 
not shaken, is now the parent colony. It 
may be handled exactly as advised for 
the parent colony in these talks last 
month, except that the time of moving it 
to a new location must be modified in ac- 
cordance with the advancement of the 
queen-cells when the artificial swarm was 
made. If the cells were sealed at that 
time, the parent colony should be moved 
to a new location on the seventh day as 
in natural swarming, but if cells were 
only recently started, it should be moved 
later, that is, seven days after the first 
of the cells were sealed. 

To prevent swarming out, which some- 
times happens the next day and some- 
times even the same day after hiving a 
swarm or making an artificial swarm, it is 
well to place an empty hive body under 
the brood-chamber, leaving it from two 
to four days, but taking it away before 
combs are built below the frames. In mak- 
ing artificial swarms, it is sometimes ad- 
visable to take away only about half or 
two-thirds of the brood at first, being 
sure to destroy any queen-cells on the re- 
maining combs, then a day or two later 
take out the remaining combs and substi- 
tute frames of foundation. This tends to 
prevent swarming out. 

Removing the Queen to Prevent Swarming 

In localities having a long honey flow, 
such as that from sweet clover, a more 
satisfactory method of swarm control is 
that of removing the queen, then later re- 
queening the colony. This is somewhat 
more difficult for beginners to carry out, 
although they need not hesitate to use 
the method. Briefly stated, it is as fol- 
lows: When a colony is found building 
queen-cells in preparation for swarming, 
find the queen, kill her unless she is of 
special value, then destroy every queen- 
cell. In order to make sure that every 
queen-cell is destroyed, it is often neces- 
sary to shake most of the bees from each 
comb as they are examined. Nine or ten 
days later again destroy every queen-cell 
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and introduce a young laying queen. Fol- 
low the directions on the mailing cage if 
the queen was purchased. If the queen 18 
reared in the apiary, or obtained from a 
neighbor, she should be placed in a 
queen-introducing cage provided with 
queen-cage candy so that the bees will re- 
lease the queen by eating out the plug of 
eandy. Colonies treated in this way sel- 
dom attempt to swarm again during the 
same season. 
Providing Room in Supers 

The time for giving the first super and 
each additional super as needed when pro- 
ducing extracted honey is not so exacting 
as when producing comb honey. The first 
super of empty combs should be given 
before the beginning of the main honey 
flow to prevent early swarming. Addi 
tional supers should then be added dur- 
ing the honey flow as needed. 

When producing comb honey, each sec- 
tion should have a full sheet of founda- 
tion—that is, a sheet large enough to 
completely fill the section except a slight 
clearance of one-sixteenth of an inch or 
less at the sides and about one-eighth of 
an inch at the bottom. The first comb- 
honey super should not be given until the 
bees actually begin to store new nectar 
in considerable quantity. In the clover 
region, this occurs usually about 10 days 
to two weeks after the first white-clover 
blossoms make their appearance. The 
hive must then be reduced to a single 
story, placing most of the brood in the 
chamber left with the colony. The bees 
may be shaken from the other combs 
which are then placed back in the hive 
body to be placed on another colony not 
used for comb-honey production. It is 
well to have in the first super at Teast 
a few containing comb al- 
ready built saved from last season to in- 
duce the bees to begin work promptly. A 
good rule for giving additional comb- 
honey supers is to give a new super soon 
after the bees have begun working 
throughout the super even in the outside 
rows of the section. If they do this 
promptly and the bees are gathering nec- 
tar rapidly, the second super should be 
placed under the first; but if they begin 
work in the middle of the super and slow 
ly expand to the outer sections, it is usu- 
ally better to place the new super on top 
of the partly finished one. In a good hon- 
ey flow, new supers should be added as 
fast as the bees will occupy them and 
draw out the foundation in all sections. 


sections 
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Geo. S. Demuth 
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Patches of Comb Cut Away 
Question I have several colonies that seem 
to have cut away the comb in patches and let 
the wax lie on the floor of the hive. The outer 
combs suffered most. What was the cause of 
this?’—Charles L. Compton, Virginia. 


Answer.—This may have been the work 
of mice. They sometimes enter the hive 
during the winter and destroy patches of 
comb that are outside the cluster. If the 
bees did this, it may have been because 
the outside combs became moldy, then 
dried out so hard that it was necessary 
for them to tear away the walls and build 
new ones. On old comb that has many lay- 
ers of cocoons in the cells, the bees tear 
down the walls of the cells in patches, 
when not occupied with brood or honey, 
and build new walls. They do not tear 
away the septum in either This 
patchwork repairing of the comb is evi- 
dently necessary to prevent the cells from 
becoming too small by a number of layers 


case. 


of cocoons. 


Introducing Ripe Queen Cells 
Question.—How should a ripe queen cell be 
attached to a comb when a cell protector is 
not used’!—J, W. Davidson, Ohio. 


Answer.—There are various ways of do- 
ing this. Some press the upper portion of 
the cell against the comb and fasten it 
by means of a wide staple, the ends of 
which are pushed into the midrib of the 
comb. The queen cell can also be squeezed 
lightly between the top-bars of adjacent 
frames so that it can not drop down while 
the bees are fastening it. If the cell is 
built on a wooden cell cup, it can be fas- 
tened simply by pushing the wooden cup 
into the comb far enough to hold until 
fastened by the bees. If the young queen 
is nearly ready to emerge, the cell can be 
placed in a horizontal position between 
the top-bars so that it is not necessary 
to take out combs to see if she is out. 
Newly Hived Swarm Returns to Parent Colony 


Question.—I hived a swarm which stayed in 
the new hive for three hours, then went back 
to the old hive. What caused them to do this? 

John Nahlen, Arkansas. 

Answer.—Evidently the queen was not 
with the swarm. When the bees finally 
discovered this, they did the natural thing 
which is to go back home. In some cases 
the queen is unable to fly on the first at 
tempt to swarm. She usually drops to the 
ground in front of the hive, and, as the 
swarm returns, she may crawl back into 
the hive, although in some cases she be- 
comes lost. If the queen returns, the col 


ony usually makes a second attempt to 
swarm within two or three days. If the 
queen is still unable to fly, they will again 
return and wait until one of the young 
queens emerges, which is usually about 
eight days after the first swarm issuc« 


Giving New Supers to Prevent Swarming 

Question.—Does putting on an extra super 
to give more room keep the bees from swarm 
ing !—Mrs. Mildred Wagaman, Ohio. 


Answer.—It may, provided the 
super is given before preparations for 
swarming have started, and provided fur 
ther, that the bees occupy and promptly 
begin working in the newly added super. 
Giving additional room after the colony 
has started queen cells in preparation for 
swarming usually does not cause them to 
give it up, unless other precautions are 
taken at the same time. Even then the 
colony may go on with its preparations 
for swarming. If the additional room is 


extra 


not promptly occupied as sometimes hap 
pens when supers containing only foun 
dation are given, this additional 
does not check swarming. The problem of 
swarm prevention is largely a matter of 
bringing about a proper distribution o 
bees within the hive. If the colony can b 


room 


=> 


induced to expand its activities into -u¢ 
after 
. . 
another as needed, leaving only enough 


supers, occupying completely one 


bees in the brood chamber to earry on the 
work, the re is 
but little if any trouble from swarming 


necessary brood-chamber 
This can often be accomplished in ex 
tracted-honey production, but it is diffi 
cult to accomplish in comb-honey produe 
tion, especially in the East where a spel 
of rainy weather or erratic nectar secre 
tion may cause a congestion of field bees 
in the brood-chamber which quickly 
brings on the swarming impulse 
other conditions are favorable. 

Confining Queen in Upper Story to Prevent 


when 


Swarming 
Question.—When colonies have wintered in 
two stories, how would it work to place the 


chamber which contains the queen on top, con 
fine her there by a queen-excluder between the 
two chambers, then remove all queen cells that 
may be built below? Would this prevent swarm 
ing ‘——S. Eggleston, Pennsylvania. P 
Answer.—Confining the queen to a sin 


gle story just before or during the swarm 
ing season would tend to bring on the 
swarming impulse, but if you go a step 
further and put the queen down into the 
lower chamber after she has been ex 
cluded from it for a period of ten «days, 
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it would discourage swarming. This would 
still effective if the 
upper story (in which she had been work- 


pre hably be more 
ing during the past ten days) is placed 
above the supers when the queen is put 
into the The 
then be confined on a brood chamber con 


lower story. queen would 
taining only emerging brood, which would 
tend at least to postpone swarming until 
she could that chamber with 


again fill 


Drumming Out Bees to Make Artificial Swarm 
Juestion.—Would it not save considerable 
tin when making an artificial swarm, to set 
the supers off the old hive, put cleats across 
the tops of the brood frames to hold them in 
place, and on top of these an inner cover to 
close the top of the hive, then turn the hive 
upside down and drum the bees into the new 
hive previously prepared with frames of foun 
dation, the new hive being on top of the in 
verted old hive !—-E. O. Ackerman, Ohio. 


This method of making arti 
many 


\nswer. 


ficial swarms has been used for 


years, especially in European countries, 
where many colonies are kept in straw 
skeps. With frame hives, we 
doubt if the be transferred to 
the new hive as quickly as by taking out 
the combs one by one and shaking off the 
hees. Black bees or hybrids would move 
up quickly but Italians would be 
One difficulty in making artificial swarms 
in this way and hiving them on frames of 


movable 


bees can 


slow. 


foundation is the danger that the bees 
will swarm out the next day, or sometimes 
even the same day. This can be prevented 
by taking away only a part of the combs 
of brood the first time, putting frames of 
foundation in their place, then a few days 
later taking out the remaining combs of 
brood and substituting frames of founda 
tion, 


Method to Prevent Swarming 
Question Can I prevent my bees from 
swarming after they have started building queen 
cells by destroying the old queen? Is there any 
certain time that the old queen should be de 
stroyed to prevent swarming!—E. Self, Mis 


souri 

Answer.—Swarming can be entirely 
prevented by killing the old queen after 
queen cells have been started provided 
that none of the queen cells are permit- 
tel to mature, and a young laying queen 
is introduced ten days after the old queen 
was killed. By destroying all queen cells 
at the time the old queen is killed, then 
nine or ten days later again destroying all 
queen cells and at once introducing the 
young laying queen, swarming can be en- 
tirely prevented. It is usually necessary 
to shake most of the bees from each comb 
in order to be sure that no queen cell has 
heen missed, especially when destroying 
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the queen cells a second time. In building 


the seeond lot of cells, the bees 
often build short 


larger worker larvae, which, when sealed, 


queen 


cells over some of the 


project only slightly beyond the cappings 
worker must be 
taken to find and destroy every one of 
these to make this method successful. 


over brood. Great care 


Remedy for Bee Stings 


Question.—What is the best remedy to apply 


when stung by a honeybee ’—William Shutt 
Pennsylvania. 
Answer.—As a rule, about the only 


thing to do after being stung is to quickly 
remove the sting, doing this in such a 
manner that the poison is not squeezed 
out of the poison bag into the skin. This 
is best done by seraping off the sting with 
the finger nail. After a little experience 
in working with the bees, the operator 
seldom receives much of the poison from 
the stings he may receive. If stung on the 
hand, the sting is quickly brushed off by 
striking the hand against the clothing. 
This is often done by reflex action. In 
case of severe stinging (usually needless) 
the victim and 


should lie down remain 


quiet until the acute effects have passed. 
Use of Queen-Excluder 

Question. Do most beekeepers use queen 
excluders, or do they permit the queens to lay 
in the supers and extract combs that have brood 
in them’—-R. Storm, Minnesota. 
The 
producing 


Answer. necessity for queen-ex 


cluders§ in extracted honey 
varies with the locality. In most clover 
localities, the queen excluder is used al 
most universally, while in localities where 
the main honey flow comes in the fall and 
in some localities having a long but light 
honey flow, exeluders are not necessary. 
Very few progressive beekeepers of today 
will tolerate brood in the supers. The bee 
extractor have 
made it necessary that the queen be kept 


escape and the power 
out of the supers. Exeluders are not need 
ed for comb-honey production except for 
swarms and other 


newly-hived special 


manipulations. 
Salt Water for Bees 

Question.—Do need salt? If so, how 
much should be used to a gallon of water? 
C. W. Freeman, West Virginia 

Answer.—The 
bees take salt water indicates that they 
need at little The 
strength of the salt water is evidently not 
important. Enough salt to keep the water 
from becoming stale and giving it a salty 
taste is all that is necessary. A few table- 
spoonfuls to the gallon would be sufficient 


bees 


eagerness with which 


least a salt. exact 


for this. 
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Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 
ey sellers, although we require strict reference 
from them, 4 


TRY WIXSON’S HONEY, Dundee, New York. 


OLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans. Wells B. 
Crane, McComb, Ohio. ; be 
“GLOVER honey in new 60s. D. R. Town- 
send, Northstar, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


~ OHOICE ‘clover: honey in 5-Ib. . pails, 60-Ib. 
cans. O. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y. te 

WHITE clover extracted honey, Write for 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa. ee ee 
"WHITE clover honey in 60's at $8.00 per 
case. Discount large lots. Jos. H. Hoehn, Otto- 
ville, Ohio. 























FOR SALE—300 cases comb honey at re- 
duced prices. State your wants. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. _ 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio, a. 
~ GLOVER in new 60's, 6c Ib.; ‘amber, 5c; 
buckwheat in 60s and 165-lb. kegs, 5 5%c. H. B. 
Gable, Romulus, , A 








OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio. 


WHITE clover honey, extracted and chunk. 
Prices on request. 1-lb. sample, 15¢c. F. W. Sum 
merfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio 


COMB HONEY, finest obtainable, fancy and 
No. 1, strictly pure clover, white stock. Write 
Irvin AL Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 


CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. 
J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—All grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 


WHITE clover honey, put up two 60-Ib. cans, 
2 cans per case. State quantity wanted and I 
will quote price, Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon 
St., Flint, Mich. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Well "ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


TOLLE 5 excellent quality clo- 
R ver honey, comb and 

extracted, unexcelled. 
TWe Stoller Apiary, Latty, Ohio. 
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CLOVER HONEY— aatieiae St. Paul, Neb 


BUCKWHEAT honey, 10,000 Ibs., 5c¢ lb. in 
60-lb. cans. Otto Hurd, Phalanx, Ohio. 








CHOICE clover in new sixties, also amber 
Buckwheat in kegs. Henry Williams, Romulus 
N. ze 

I WILL p produce chunk honey in shallow 
frames with shipping cases on orders. Prices 
right. Cc. D. Shinkle, Ottawa, Ohio. 


~ OOMB HONEY—No. 1 buckwheat, or light 
amber, $1.85; in carriers of 6 cases; delivered 
by r freight. Edge Water r Apiaries, Phelps, N. Y 


NEW OROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey. nice white stock 
securely packed, available for shipment now. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo. 


EXTRA fancy white comb, $3.25; fancy, 
$3.00; No. 1 white, $2.50; No. 2 white, No. 1 
amber or buckwheat, $1.85; in carriers of 6 
cases. White clover extracted, 6%c; light amber 
clover, 6c; buckwheat, 5c; in 60-lb. cans. C. B 
Howard, Geneva, 4 


HONEY—wWe sell the best comb in carriers 
of eight cases each—extracted basswood buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light 
amber. Tell us what you can use for prices 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W. 
Huron S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


FURTHER reduced prices on our complet 
line of health sweets now, including pasteurizea 
filtered sweet cider that will make your mouth 
water and not crimp your pocketbook. Get your 
free circular and samples now, and smile while 
you can. Griswold Honey Co., Madison, Ohio 
U. S. A. 


WM ELT 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 




















BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE -We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer’s financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 


~ WANTED—A ear or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. 8S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 

WANTED—Carlots honey, also beeswax, any 
quantity. Mail samples, state quantity and 
price. Hamilton, W allace & Bryant, Los Angeles 


WANTED Shipme nts of old comb “and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5¢ pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ST 
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FOR SALE 





SAFIN queen-introducing cage, one, 25: 


five for $1. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 

COMB FOU NDATION Note these low prices 
on 20-lb. lots; medium brood, regular or non 
Sagging, 46c lb.; thin section, 53c. Wax worked 
at lowest prices. FE. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y 
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ROOT capping melter, as good as new, 
John Burghardt, Grand Island, Nebr. 


400 new eight- ounce wide-mouth honey jars. 
$2.00 per 100. Gus Boehme, Meadow, Va. 


$8.00. 








FOR SALE—One Root centrifugal honey 
strainer; “condition, good as new, $15.00. Ray 
©. Hiltner, Continental, Ohio. 





~ FOR “SALE or trade for ‘honey—200 Lewis 
8-frame supers with frames, 50 covers, bottoms, 
excluders, hive stands. Excellent condition. No 
disease. Herbert Reim, Watertown, Wis. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—100 new Modified-Da- 
dant supers with frames, nailed and painted 
two coats; 112 lbs. Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
for super frames. Lowry Elliott, Buffalo Gap, 
South Dakota. 

BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade 


for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 


~ 0. K. " queen cell cur cups ‘(all wax). Patent pend- 
ng. Takes place of wood and wax cups. Are 


arent improvement. Can be re-used repeatedly. 
Price, 75c per 100, postpaid. O. K. B. Supply 
Co., W. Middleton, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—100 new Hoffman frames, $2.50; 


10 cases, new 60-lb. cans, 2 to case, at 65c 
case; 40 Ibs. Dadant’s new wired foundation, 
50c Ib.: Corona typewriter, cost $50, will sell 


for $18. 
postp paid. 


Printed envelopes, $2.95 
Gerald Saur, Ft. Atkinson, 


FOR SALE Fine quality queen mailing 
cages: Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 

BARGAIN LIST—-Every item in good, usable 
condition. Priced to sell quickly. Reason for 
selling, no longer listed in our catalog. Brushes, 
cartons, glass jars, lithographed pails, smokers, 
veils, box seats, feeders, section presses, ship- 
ping cases, foundation, queen cages, etc. Write 
for free list. G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 


per 1000, 
Wis. 








BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 


IN 





METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 


SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c, postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co.. 
Ogden, Utah 

meena tt | THULE tn 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


memes vemenens 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisment; or, it will be satisfactory 
f the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
Spector at time of sale. 

SEE display ad 
Gashland, id, Mo. 
— es > 

BEES and “queens: Two pounds of bees with 
queen, $1.75; three pounds, $2.25. See my 
arge ad on page 342. H. E. Graham, 702 E. 
23rd St., Cameron, Texas. 

CHOICE 





in this issue. Willie Groom, 


that are a 
proud to own. 


bright Italian queens 
Pleasure to work with and be 
equeen with stock that has been bred and 
‘elected in the North the past 29 years for 
rood winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
color. One queen, $1.00; 2 or more, 90c each; 
$9.00 dozen. Breeders, $6.00- each. Emil W. 
Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—lItalian queens. Red clover 
queens, 35¢ each; or 3 for $1.00. Graydon 
Bros., R. F. D. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

YANCEY hustler queens ; guaranteed satis- 
faction; $30.00 per hundred ; $4.00 per dozen; 
40c each. Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, 


Texas. 


CAUCASIAN queens, after June 1; one, 60c; 
10, $5.00; 25 or more, 45c each. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Lewis & Tillery 
Bee Co., Rt. 6, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR BEST RESULTS, requeen in June with 
Texas queens. Finest, prolific Italian queens, 
untested, 40c; tested, 75c. Two queens free 
with every ten. A. W. Nations, Donna, Texas. 


ITALIAN queens, 40c. Bees, 2 ‘Ibs., $1. 70; 
3 lbs., $2.25. Orchard packages on three frames, 
equal to six pounds bees, $3.50. Will trade for 
white honey, beeswax. Homer W., Richards, 1411 
Champnolle, El Dorado, Ark. 


Tiine-bred three-band 











AROLID} 
leather-colored 


ed Italians. The best honey 
gatherers, hardy and prolific. All orders filled 
promptly. If any queen is not satisfactory, 


please return. Not ordinary queens, but as good 
as the best. Select (one grade only), 1 to 50, 
60c each; 50 or more, 9 each. Carolina Bee 
Company, Kenansville, N. C. 


PACKAGE BEES- “With q queen on comb of 
brood and honey; 3 lbs., two combs brood and 
honey with queen, $2.25 each; 4 lbs. two combs 
brood and honey with queen, $2.75 each; 5 
lbs., two combs brood and honey with queen, 
$3.25 each. Queens, untested, 30c each. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Mayeux Bee Farm, Alex. L. 
Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens that will produce 
big bright workers, ones that are guaranteed to 
please you, both in gentleness and honey-gath- 
ering qualities. These queens are real, Italians. 
The word Golden just means better bred. Price, 
50c each; 13 to 50, 40c each; 100, $35.00. 
Health certificate with each package. E. F. 
Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


IF you like extra yellow Italian bees that 
are good workers, gentle, and not bad to swarm, 
my queens will produce them for you. Prices, 
May and June: 1 to 11, 80c each; 12 to 23, 
70c each; 24 to 86, 60c each; over 36, 50c 
each. Tested, $1.25; select tested, $2.00, with 
health certificate. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
insured. Ask for circular. Hazel V. Bonke 
meyer, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


~ PACKAGE bees and queens. ‘Lower prices 8 for 
May and June. Two-pound package with queen, 
5 to 100, $1.60 each. Two-pound package with 
out queen, 5 to 100, $1.25 each. Three-pound 
package with queen, 5 to 100, $2.10 each. Three 
pound package without queens, 5 to 100, $1.60 
each. All shipments are made by express. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Health certificate with ev 
ery shipment. Little River Apiaries, Box 83, 
Gause, Texas. 

WEAK COLONIES PRODUCE 
when strengthened with package bees. Add a 
package of bees with young queen to each 
weak colony and make them among your best 
producers. Special prices for June: 2-lb. pack 
ages with queens, $1.50 each; 3-lb. packages 
with queens, $1.90 each. Queens, 40¢ each; 
three for $1.00. Same quality, same service, 
same guarantee. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, 
Montgomery, Ala Ala. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY—lItalian bees 
and queens. 2 lbs. bees with queens, $1.75; 8 
Ibs. bees with queen and two combs, brood and 
honey, $2.50; 4 lbs. bees with queen and two 
combs brood and honey, $3.00. A free package 
with every ten packages. All bees are shipped 
on standard frames. Brood and honey guaran- 
teed free from diseases. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
A health certificate with shipment. All loss will 
be immediately replaced. Norma E. Roy, Hess- 
mer, Ala. 


BIG CROPS 
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BETTER bees and queens at the following 
prices for the remaining season: Italian queens, 
40c each; 5 or more, 35c. 2-lb. package with 
queen, $1.75; 3-lb., $2.25. Alabama Apiaries, 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama. 


MY cut prices on golden Italian queens, as 
good as the best, with health certificate. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Untested, 70c; six, $3.90; 
twelve or more, 60c each. Tested, $1.00. Select 
tested, $1.50. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, 
N. C. 








QUEENS AND BEES—Finest Italian queens 
by return mail, 60c each; dozen, $6.00. Three- 
banded and golden, mated in separate yards. 
Two pounds Italian bees with queen, $2.75. 32 
years’ experience. Gleanings advertiser from 
1911. Jason B. Hollopeter, Prop. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

MTU 


MISCELLANEOUS 








ten 


Buhl, 


second-hand 
Stahlman, 


WANTED 
frame queen 
Idaho. 


WANTED—Three or four frame extractor. 
Give condition and price. A. E. Waldron, Corn- 


To buy 
excluders. 


good 
D. C. 





wall, N. Y 

FOR RENT—Furnished cottage on Ford 
Lake. Good fishing, trout streams near. Fred 
Shearer, Custer, Mich. 





GROW Vitex trees for beauty and bees. 12 
to 24 inch trees, 30 cents; 25 or more, at 25c; 
24 to 36 inches, 50c; 25 or more at 40c. All 
prepaid. Seed, $1.50 per oz. Joe Stallsmith, 
Galena, Kans. 

OE TTT 








Gray Caucasian 
Bees and Queens 


‘‘For mountain bees that’re gray, 
Send your orders this a-way.’’ 


Ours are genuine and guaranteed to please. 
Two-lb. packages each with queens, 1 to 4, 


$3.50; 5 to 9, $3.25. Larger size, add 75c per 


lb 
tested, 


Untested queens, any number, at 50c each; 
$1.50; select tested, $2.50. Pure mat- 


ings, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


No disease. 


IN 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala, 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 379.) 


Honey Strawberry Parfait—1 quart commer. 
cial fast frozen ice cream, 2 cups honey mer 
ingue, % pint whipping cream, 1 cup fresh 
crushed strawberries (unsweetened). Blend 
berries with meringue, fold in whipping cream, 
then thoroughly blend with fast frozen ice 
cream. Turn into freezing trays of electrical] re. 
frigerator and let stand until well frozen. 

Honey Nut Cake—%% cup shortening, \% cup 
honey, % cup white sugar, 2 cups flour, 4 egg 
whites, ™% cup cold wate", 1 cup nut meats 
(pecan pieces), 4 teaspoons tartrate baking 
powder, or 2 teaspoons sodium phosphate bak- 
ing powder, Blend honey, shortening and sugar 
Add flour in which baking powder has been 
sifted and water. Then add nut meats and fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into square 
flat pan, lined with waxed paper and bake at 
350° F. (moderate) for about 45 minutes. 


VOREPOETL TEEPE ET tt Wut 
TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 865.) 

ly he was a better talker than he was a 
listener so we got on, fairly well. 

When he was leaving I said, “This has 
been the worst year for swarms I ever 
knew.” He replied, “Yes, indeed, I shall 
be glad to come again.” 


Jun 


1932 











CHOICE clover honey. Case six 5-lb. pails, 
$3.25; dozen, $6.00. F. L. Barber, Lowville, 
New York. 


Good Queens for $1.00 


Pure Three-Band Italians 
100 for $30.00 





D. W. HOWELL 
Georgia 


Shellman 








Queens, Three-Banded Italians 


UNTESTED, 30c EACH 


Guaranteed to be pure mated and to give 
you satisfaction or your money cheerfully re 
funded. Health certificate with each shipment. 


MANGHAM APIARIES CoO. 
Mangham Louisiana 


QUEENS, 35¢ EACH 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-lb. pkg. with untested queen. .... . $1.50 
3-lb. pkg. with untested queen 1,75 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Health certificate with each shipment. 


N. NORMAN, LAPINE, ALA., Rt. 2. 


PACKAGE BEES 


314, lbs. bees and a queen 
214, Ibs. bees and a queen 
Pure Italians, state health certificate and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


GOOCH APIARIES, Farmersville, Te. 
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Achord Queens 


in the apiary of an Ohio 
beekeeper last summer. 


{| You, too, will find them good. 

{ Gentle, three-banded Italian stock 
of unexcelled honey-gathering abil- 
ity. 

| Select young laying queens, now 
40c each, any number. 

{| Prompt deliveries. 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick, Alabama 
Accredited by the Alabama State 
Department of Agriculture. 

ATENTS Coipracticein Pat. Of & Court. 


CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
MacLachlan Bld3. Washinaton, D. C. 








PALMETTO QUEENS, 25c EACH 


Rear three-band Italians only, few as good, 
none better. Prices, cone to five queens, 28c 


each; five to 100, 25c each. Read article in 
May Gleanings, pam, oe entitled ‘‘Endurance 
of Queens in Mails.’’ These were my queens, 
sent to the wrong address. Canadian beekeepers 


send money order or 10% extra with checks. 
Safe delivery, no disease. Quality Queens, my 
guarantee. 

C.G. ELLISON, BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Queens, 35c 


3 FOR $1.00 


Extra fine pure Italians. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


G. H. MERRILL 


GREENVILLE, S8. C. 


Look at This! 


Personally Reared Queens 


LARGE, VIGOROUS, PROLIFIC 


Route 1. 





Italians Caucasians 
1 to 2, $0.35 each 1 to 4, $0.60 each 
- ——— 1.00 5to 9, .55 each 


4 or more, .30 each 10 or more, .50 each 
Every queen guaranteed to please. 


Roy S. Weaver & Bro. 


NAVASOTA TEXAS 














Get Running’s Queens: 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 

by the carload. 

ALL ITALIAN STOCK, ACCREDITED 
AND CERTIFIED BY ALABAMA DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Choice untested queens, 50c each; 10 or 
more, 40c each. Tested, 50c each extra. 
Address for quick service. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Alabama 
Telegraph Station, Epes, Alabama 


























Smith’s 
ACCREDITED QUEENS AT LOWEST 
PRICE ON RECORD 
Guaranteed by us, accredited and certi 
fied by the state of Alabama. Selected 
queens, 1, 35c; 10, $3.20; 25 up, 30¢ each. 
Highest quality at lowest prices and a 
GUARANTEE of SATISFACTION is 

yours when buying from 


N. B. Smith & Co. 


CALHOUN ALABAMA 
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BE THE FIRST IN YOUR COUNTY TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS NEW PROPOSITION. 
EDWARDS’ PREPARED PECTIN, HONEY WELL BRAND 
offers an opportunity to commercialize in Honey Jelly. 


It offers another means of disposing of your honey—your customers will like it because it 
eliminates that stickiness from your honey without injuring the flavor. 


F. J. EDWARDS’ PREPARED PECTIN, HONEY WELL BRAND 
P. 0. BOX 87, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Postpaid, package, 20c (makes five pounds Jelly). Dozen packages, $2.00. 
Watch for our advertisement in October's issue of this magazine. 





Queens “Bright Italians Queens 


30) Cc “Diamond” 30c 


$25.00 Per 100 


2 Ibs. with queen, $1.60 3 lbs. with queen, $2.00 


(Lower prices in large quantities.) 


Never had disease. Health certificate furnished. Drones excluded. Generous 
overweight. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 








INGHAM -£ 
yo =") Treat yourself to a new veil and 
| la smoker each season as you are 
ig |/ entitled to this satisfaction in 
your work. They are guaranteed 
to please you. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write to us. 





Woodman's Folding Wire Bee Veil, 75¢ each, Woodman's Bingham Bee Smokers, Smoke En 
postage 8c extra. Some times known as the gine, 4x7 stove size, now priced at $1.00. 
100% veil. At a meeting of 3t Bee Inspectors With shield at $1.25. Shipping weight, 2% 
when given their choice of veils, all chose Ibs., postage extra. On the market more than 
Woodman's. 50 years. 


Send for Woodman’s printed matter on 8 sizes and styles of Honey Extractors ranging in price 
from $7.50 to $40.00; and general extracting equipment. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, Manufacturers, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





«+ 24-Hour Service + 


YOUR ORDER HANDLED AT ONCE. WE HAVE A COMPLETE 


STOCK AND CAN SHIP IMMEDIATELY. DO NOT LOSE 
YOUR HONEY CROP. ORDER NOW. 


A. |. ROOT COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


10 Vine Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(ollier’s Queens and Bees 


BY RETURN MAIL 


Free from disease. Health certificate with all 

shipments. Pure mating guaranteed. Will re- 

place or refund money if not satisfactory. 
June queens, 25c each, any number. 

2-lb. pkg. with select untested queen, $1.25. 

3-lb. pkg. with select untested queen, $1.50 
D. E. COLLIER, RAMER, ALABAMA. 





Queens, 25c each 


BY RETURN MAIL 


Guaranteed fine 3-banded Italians, equal 
to any you can buy. One 2-lb. package 
with queen, $1.40. 

JOHN A. NORMAN, RAMER, ALA. 





MILLER’S STRAIN ITALIAN QUEEN 
BEES FOR SALE 


From best breeders: gentle, best honey get 
ters; hardy; northern bred; not inclined to 
swarm; three-banded; thirty-seven years queen 
breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

1 untested, 75c; 6 for $4.00; 1 select untest 
ed, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. 


I. F. MILLER 
183 Valley Street. Brookville, Pa. 
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Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


Wo-id-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har 
diness, gentleness, ete since 1879 Safe ar 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 





Honey Grove cA piaries 


can furnish you good queens at 35 cents each 
or 3 for 95c. We have a large lot of fine queens 
ready to ship now, large, bright 3-banded Ital 
ians. Will trade any number for honey or bees 
wax, and can ship by return mail. Our queens 


are scientifically reared and guaranteed to be 


and do all that is expected of a queen bee 
Safe arival and satisfaction guaranteed 


O. D. RIVERS, POWDERLY, TEXAS. 












at Catalog prices. 


York’s Package Bees & Queens 


The cost is no more, everything considered. 


SUMMER PRICES 


2-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with queens, $2.00 each; any number. 
3-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with queens, 2.50 each; any number 
Young laying Italian queens, 40c each, any number. 


Safe arrival and complete satisfaction guaranteed. Your rush 
order will be appreciated and handled satisfactorily for you. 
A complete stock of Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation 


York Bee Company 
The Universal Apiaries 
Jesup, Georgia 
(The Home of Quality Products) 
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Bright Golden Italians 


Those beautiful, gentle yellow bees that sat- 
isfy and please all beekeepers that have tried 
them. 

Quality unchanged, but depression prices are: 
Single queen, six-bits; two or more, only four- 
bits each. 


PILE BEES sco | Stevenson's Apiaries, Westwego, La. 


HONEY ‘Italian Bees and Queens 




















































That's why they are guaranteed to 2-lb. package with queen, $2.25; 3-pound, 
please. $3.00. 

We can make quick delivery on Queens, 75c each; 6, $4.20. Satisfaction and 

large or small orders and our price safe delivery guaranteed. Ship May 20 and on. 

on THRIFTY, untested queens is I have the bees of Mr. George H. Rea of 


Reynoldsville, Pa., and can send you some fine 


queens and bees. 
RONALD KIRK 
R. D. 1, Box 34. ROCKTON, PA 


EACH 
By Ret 
Only the finest, THRIFTY three- | Queens ‘aa 30c 


banded Italian queens will be ship- 
ped. Wire or write your order today. 














4 FOR $1.00 
Ask for free booklet. As good as money ean buy. Safe arrival 
W. J. Forenann & Sons and satisfaction guaranteed. 2-lb. pack- 


Fort Deposit. ALA. age with queen, $1.50. 
SINCE 1892 NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
| T. L. Norman, Mgr. RAMER, ALA. 














“Better Bred” Italian Queens & Package Bees 
AT PRICES NEVER HEARD OF BEFORE 


Can you afford to overlook these prices on our fine baby package bees? If there’s 
ever been a time when you should replace your winter losses, it’s now. 
2-lb. Package with laying queen, $1.50 3-lb. Package with laying queen, $2.00 
Untested queens, 30c. 
Canadian customers, add exchange. 
We are in position to handle any size orders and give immediate shipments. Sat 
isfaction fully guaranteed. 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALA. R. G. Holder. 


Morrison’s Northern Queens 
STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 
(21 years of experience) for ge ntleness, honey gathering, less swarming and 


capping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 
Voy Soest $0.60 each 
0 ree er ee 1.00 each 
0 EE re re ee ees 5.00-each 


Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cloverdale, Ohio 


George Morrison, 











ae 
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Caucasians 


have all the good traits of Italians, 
plus extra gentleness, less swarming, 
more prolific, longer tongues, less rob- 
bing and more dependable workers. 
Wintered out of doors, and bred in a climate 
like their native land—-severe winters, cold 
windy springs—thus insuring their good quali- 
ties. Breeders from the mountainous Province 


of Terek. 
FO LL ees ee ee ee $0.75 
SEE occcvsescecéeseeuees 4.25 
SN, . « 6s 'e tikwe so see dee 8.00 
Cn WE. ec cecéecduceeces 1.50 
Carniol 
Best of winterers, very gentle, very prolific 
at all times and most excellent workers. My 
own and Jan Strgar imported strain. 26th year 
with them, 
fo Ee ee ee $0.65 
PE <ceds néecescecneve 3.60 
Ee ¢ is obcaskenes eee 7.00 
eee QE GE, Wn dwcd can weet ven 1.25 
Both these races give better results in north- 
ern and western sections of our country where 


the flow comes early. Use some Caucasians or 
Carniolans among your Italians. These races 
will improve your Italians in gentleness and 
honey gathering. These times necessitate your 
using the most dependable bees along with ef- 
fic.ent management. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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30c Queens 


L. L. FOREHAND’S QUEENS are 
now offered at the lowest price in his- 
tory. The same high quality backed with 
over TWENTY years of experience. 


You can not afford to take a chance 
on a failing queen. L. L. FOREHAND 
will furnish you queens for thirty cents 
each as fine as can be produced. Every 
one guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion or replaced. 


SELECTED UNTESTED ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS, 1 to 10, 35c each; 
10 or more, 30c each. 

2-LB. PKGS. WITH SELECT UN- 
TESTED QUEENS, $1.30 each; 
3-LB. PEGS. WITH SEL. UNT. 
QUEEN, $1.65 each. 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 
Jesup, Georgia 











Merrill’s Quality Queens 


Plenty of Them 


$30.00 Per 100 


Smaller quantities, 35c each, or 3 for $1.00. 
All queens supplied by us are first quality Italian stock, laying and 


guaranteed to please our customers. 


MERRILL BEE CO., BUCKATUNNA, MISS. 


We have reared over 350,000 queens in 22 years. 
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Honey in a National Crisis 


FARMERS, gardeners and poultry raisers are be- 
ing urged, in these strenuous times, to get 
the most from the farms, gardens and 
chickens. All producers of food must pro- 


duce efficiently; waste must be eliminated. 


THE HONEY producer should see to it that every 
colony produces the maximum surplus. 
Honey prices have not declined to the ex- 
tent that most foods have. This is no time 
to tolerate inferior stock, old queens, weak 
colonies of any kind, insufficient stores, or 
combs that invite the rearing of useless 
drones. The cheapest queen may cost the 
most. A penny-wise, pound-foolish policy 
of keeping unfit, drone breeding combs in 
use may cost the entire profit in the crop 


of surplus honey. 


IN THIS DAY of available good literature there 
is no excuse for weak colonies at the be- 
ginning of the harvest that require almost 
the whole season to get into condition to 
store surplus. Be prepared. Do your part 
in producing the most healthful sweet at 


a time when the world needs it most. 


< The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 


Bee Supeuscs 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, OIROULATION, ETO., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT MEDINA, OHIO, FOR APRIL 1, 1932. 


State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed M. J. Deyell, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Name of— Post office address— 

Publisher, The A. I, Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

Editors, Geo. S. Demuth and E. R. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

Business Manager, M. J. Deyell, Medina, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given. 

The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio; Bank of 
America, Alhambra, Calif.; Geo. S. Demuth, Me- 
dina, Ohio; John Gunkleman, R. F. D., Medina, 
Ohio; J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; Maude R. 
Calvert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Trustee A. 
I. Root Estate, Medina, Ohio; E. R. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel 
K. Root, Medina, Ohio; Trustees Profit Sharing 
Fund, Medina, Ohio. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are :(If there are 
none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 





said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 


do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him, 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is: (This information, is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

M. J. DEYELL, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th 
day of March, 1932. 

H. ©. WEST, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 27, 1934.) 


IN 
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ots BLE 
f A Little Jumping Goat 
Gave Its Name to 


TAXICAB 


Taxicab is an abbreviation of taximeter-cab- 
riolet —avehicle carrying an instrument for 
automatically registering the tare. The name 
cabriolet is the diminutive of the French cab- 
riole, meaning “‘a leap” like that of a goat, 
and was applied to this type of carriage 
because of its light, bounding motion. 
Cabriole came from the Italian capriola 
meaning “‘a somersault,”’ from Latin caper 
“a he-goat,"’ capra “‘a she-goat.’’ There are 
thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 


\ Write for Free Booklet, which 

\\ suggests how you may obtain a 

®\ command of English through 

% the knowledge of word 
origins. 






G. & C. MERRIAM 
COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 














SPL LL 
Have You Seen the New 


POULTRY, GARDEN AND 
HOME 


magazine? Readers say it’s the best— 

the most interesting magazine in its field. 

You'll say so, too, or we'll gladly re- 

fund your money. We'll send you a six 

° months’ trial subscription for just 25c. 
Or, for 50c we'll send you a full year’s 
subscription and also mail you free a 
copy of ‘‘Quality Eggs for Hatchery 
Use,’’ or ‘‘How to Raise Your Baby 
Chicks.’’ These are extraordinarily help- 
ful and enlightening books, and should 
be in the library of every poultry raiser. 
Mention book wanted with order. Address 

POULTRY, GARDEN AND HOME, 
Dayton, Ohio 
PT 


UT 





a 





SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR HONEY 
LABELS, STATIONERY, AND ALL 
KINDS OF PRINTING. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
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Knight’s 


A0crme. 


EACH Queens EACH 


Line Bred Three-banded Leather- 
Colored Italians, Accredited and 
Certified. 


Do not allow a few cents to stand between 
you and good queens. You need the best. They 
are extra large, producing large bees. They 


IN 


50c 


clean up European foulbrood. They are the | 


best honey gatherers. Gentle and prolific, and 
the hardiest strain on earth. Have hundreds of 
letters to this effect. 


Prices, Post Paid 


Select, 1 to 9, 50c each; 10 or more, 40c each. 
No charge for clipping. Pure mating guaranteed. 


Prepaid Package Bees 
2-lb. including queen, $2.00. 3-Ib. including 


queen, $2.50. Parcel post or express. 
No disease. Health certificate. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 





Carniolan Queens 


Here we are with our hardy northern- | 
bred queens. They are very gentle, win- | 
ter extra well; build up very quickly; ex- | 


cellent for pollination purposes, as they 
work on very cold days. No foul brood in 
our yard. 
Am booking orders now for May and 
June delivery. No package bees. 
Untested queens, one, 60c; dozen, $7.00. 


A. M. MIDDLETON 
FORT EDWARD NEW YORK 
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Queens - Packages 


NONE BETTER 
Select Untested Italian Queens 


10 or more at 30c Ea. 


$1.00 for 3; 1 or 2 at 35c each. Comb 
or combless packages, advise which, 
3-Ib., $2.00; 4-lb., $2.40. 


Standard 3 frames and 4 frames nuclei, 
same price. 4-lb. 2 frames, $3.00; 5 Ibs., 
2 frames, $3.40. All packages with young 
laying queen. Prompt service, safe ar- 
rival, full weight, entire satisfaction, 
years of experience in shipping to all 
parts of U. S. and Canada. Health cer- 
tificate furnished. For 100 pkgs. or more, 
write for special price. 













Cloverland Apiaries 
D. A. Coincon, Prop. 
HAMBURG LOUISIANA 








DID YOU EVER BUY 


Cheap Queens 


THAT WERE FAILURES? 


Queens of low vitality are high at any price. 
Pay a few cents more and be sure. 


Untested queens, 40c each; 25 or more, 35c 
each. Only three-band Italians reared. Usual 
guarantee in United States and Canada. 


N. FOREHAND 
DEFUNIAK FLORIDA 





Know Your Queens 


Insist upon Accredited and Certified three-banded Italian bees and queens. 


They are better. We are making a special introductory offer of this improved 
stock, as follows: 


1 select young laying queen 
3 select young laying queens 


10 or more queens, each 


2-lb. package bees with queen 
3-lb. package bees with queen i 
We make immediate shipment, fresh from our yards. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Citronelle Bee Company, Citronelle, Ala. 
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Price and Quality 


We are putting forth every effort to meet the demand of the 
times. 


LOWER PRICES and with them HIGHER QUALITY 


We are not sitting down saying it can’t be done. We have an 
average of over 400 queens per day to supply you PROMPTLY 
what you want. You send us your order and we will send you 
the queens QUICK. 








The Price EACH 
— CG resp 


The QUALITY is higher than it has ever been and we are strug- 
gling every day to raise it. We GUARANTEE them to be as 
good as can be bought at any price. 











Still Lower Prices on Package Bees 


With lower prices and lower express rates you can buy pack- 
ages CHEAPER than ever before and it is not too late for lots 
of locations. We have reports of packages received in June 
making an average of 375 pounds surplus honey. We can ship 
on receipt of your order. 


2-[b. Pkg. with Queen 3-lb. Pkg. with Queen 


$1.25 $1.65 


EACH EACH 


895 








The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Office: Mayhew, Mississippi. 
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Prices Subject to Stock on Hand. All Prices F. O. B. Shipping Point. 


Send Order for the Following to 


The A. I. Root Co. of Texas 
P. O. Box 765, San Antonio, Tex. 


25 2-lb. pkgs. Med. Brood Foundation, 
8%5x16%, $1.00 per pkg. of 2 Ibs. 
80 5-lb. pkgs. Med. Brood Foundation, 
77%x16%, $2.40 per pkg. of 5 Ibs. 
60 5-lb. pkgs. Med. Brood Foundation, 
8 %,x16%, $2.40 per pkg. of 5 Ibs. 

30 5-lb. pkgs. Medium Brood Wired 
Foundation, 8144x16%, $2.50 per pkg. 
of 5 lbs. 

17 pkgs. 10-fr. hive bodies with split 
hottom-bar frames, $4 per pkg. of 5. 

14 pkgs. 10-fr. hives, complete with 
cypress bottoms, wood covers, split 


bottombar frames, $9.00 per pkg. of | 


five. 





Send Order for the Following to 


F. E. Burgess 
642 Elm Road N. E., Warren, Ohio. 


1 carton of 5 empty 8-fr. hive bodies, 
$3.00. 

10 eartons of one each of 8-fr. hive 
bodies with frames, at $1.15 each. 

1 carton of five empty 8-fr. shallow su- 

pers, $2.00. 

cartons of five 8-fr. bottom-boards, at 

$2.15 per carton. 

2 eartons of five 8-fr. metal covers, at 
$3.85 per carton. 


° 
- 





Send Order for the Following to 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


85 Alexander feeders, price, 30¢ each. 
11 Manum swarmers, old style, with 
out pole, price, 60¢ each. 





Send Order for the Following to 
The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 


Council Bluffs Iowa. 


54 Western bee feeders, 10c each 


13 Galvanized bee feeders, 10c each. 


12 Thale bee feeders, 10¢ each. 


5 Woodman sections fixers, $1 each. 
15 Simplicity bee smokers, 48¢ each. 


2 Honey graders, 98e each. 
57 Dixie bee brushes, 10¢ each. 


Send Order for the Following to 


F. D. Manchester, 
R F. D. Middlebury, Vt. 


5 Jumbo hives, 10-fr., old style hand- 
holds, complete with frames, bottom 
boards and metal covers, per crate of 
5, $10.00, ship. wt. 165 Ibs. 

15 10-fr. 4%4x4%4x1%-in. section su- 
pers, old style hand holds, complete 
with all inside fittings. Per crate of 
5, $5.00, ship. wt. per crate, 35 Ibs. 

Crate of 5 supers, 8-fr. for 4x5x1%” 
sections, complete, $4.00 per crate, 
shipping weight, 45 lbs. 

Crate of 5 8-fr. metal covers with in- 
ner covers, $3.75. Ship. wt. 42 lbs. 
Crate of 5 8-fr. all-wood covers, $2.00. 

Shipping weight, 35 Ibs. 

Crate of 5 8-fr. bottom-boards, $2.00. 
Shipping weight, 30 Ibs. 

Danzenbaker foundation, 6%x16. 7 
Ibs. medium brood, 55e per Ib. 11 
Ibs. light brood, 55¢ per Ib. 

1 Buckeye hive, %-in. sides, complete, 
$4.00. Shipping wt. 43 Ibs. 

All items listed f. 0. b. Middlebury, 

Vermont. 





Send Order for the Following to 


A. W. Yates, Inc. 

15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 
50—22533—-“P” supers, 5s, $4.00, shop 
worn, 
25—22532 
worn. 
4—-210—-Frame-wiring 

shop worn. 
100—2530—“P” section holders, $4.00. 
100—-2833—-“P” fences (old style). 
1000——“P” cartons. 
1—7227—“Life of the Bee” (Maeter- 

linck), $1.50. 

These items are all received from 
factory but slightly shop worn. 


“Pp” supers, 1s, 80c, shop 


device, $1.50, 





Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 
121 N Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
8,500 sections, 4x5x1% split %, 
slightly soiled, per 500, $2.50. 

9 old-style Buckeye hives, nailed and 
painted no frames, each, $2.50. 

50 Alexander feeders, each, 20c. 

3 Manum swarm catchers, no pole, 
each, 50c. 

500 Danzenbaker 
$1.50. 


frames, per 100, 
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SUPERS with drawn combs, full depth; 10- 
frame, standard, painted, neven any foulbrood, 
inspected; comb honey supers tens. Dorothy M. 


Jackson, Evans Mills, N. ¥ 





Queen Introducing 
Powder 


Release queen at once with one 
operation. Money refunded if not 
pleased with results. 


Price, ten packages, $1.00 
$8.00 for 100 packages 


A. H. Schmidt 


Hugo Minnesota 


IN 
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THAGARD’S QUEENS 


IMPORTED STOCK 


“°Q7 
OG 


| 
| 
| 


CAUCASIANS— 
Small lots 60c each 
Large lots ......... 50c each 
ITALIANS— 
Any number ...... . .80¢ each 


The V. R. Thagard Co., Greenville, Ala. 





Hollopeter 


Is still doing business at the old stand, rearing 
the highest quality Italian bees and queens and 
selling at the lowest prices we have ever made. 
Only quantity production and increased sales 
can keep us going at hese prices and we ask all 
our customers to buy liberally. We are putting 
all possible value into every dollar’s worth you 
order from us. Untested queens, three-banded 
or goldens, each, 60c; dozen, $6.00. Oversize 
tw-pound package bees with queen, $2.75; by 
prepaid parcel post within second zone, $3.00. 
Address— 


White Pine Bee Farms 


Jason B. Hollopeter, Prop. ROCKTON, PA. 

















extr 


chin 





EXTRACTIN 





EXTRACTS 

4 DEEP OR 
8 SHALLOW 
FRAMES AT 
A CRANKING 


| 





with 


4-8 Universal Honey Extractor 
Quulity---Capacity---Price 


THE UNIVERSAL HONEY EXTRACTOR 


most 


the 
will 


any 


is 
and 
than 


substantial extractor on the market 
act more honey and do it easier 


machine this side of the large size radial type ma 


es. It is being used by extensive producers 
up to 700 to 900 swarms who find it valuable 
in short cut outyard work. We have reports of 
as much as 3,000 to 5,000 pounds being ex 


tracted in 10 hours. 

NOT A DROP OF SLDER is used in the con 
struction of the Reel Basket. It is all riveted 
and bolted with nothing to give away if used 


a life time. With our construction there are 
never any broken gears, as they are always in 
mesh, the rachet crank handle idling when 
coasting 
UNIVERSAL IN NAME as it will take 4 of 
cany deep frames up to 11% in. or 8 of any 
shallow frames up to 6% in. on the market at 
a loading and will extract honey from the 


cappings. All the honey can be extracted from 
the first side without breaking the combs and 
they are reversed by a simple twist of the hand 
all inside the Reel Basket, two combs at a 
time if you wish. 

The price is $29.50. Shipping weight, 130 Ibs 
Can be equipped with clutch for power, if 
desired. 

Send for a special circular fully describing 
the above. We also have a small size Universal 
with top crank gears that will take 4 standard 
frames 9% in. or 8 shallow frames 5% in. at 


& loading and extracts cappings or partly finished sections. Price, $15.00. Ship. wt. 65 lbs 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Manufacturers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 8 different Extractors, ranging in price from $7.50 to $40.00, a new 
ping basket and tank and latest equipment. Send for circulars. 
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{ The Depression Is Over | | HARRISON'S 


P GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS & 
The Panic Is “Now On PACKAGE BEES 


BETTER SERVICE AND QUALITY. Low. 


EST PRICE EVER ENOWN. LOOK AT THIS: 
ueens : ea 2-lb. combless package or 2-frame nucleus, with 
9 untested queen, $1.25; five for $6.00: 3-Ib 


| package, or 3-frame nucleus, with untested 








































in lots of 25 or more. queen, $1.65; or five for $8.00. Untested Ital- 
ian queens, four for $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
Smaller lots, 30c each, balance of No disease. Express rates off %. Ask your = 
the summer. press agent. Another big factor in reducing 
fs the cost of package bees. 
**MAGNOLIA STATE STRAIN Your order solicited. 
PURE THREE-BANDED HARRISON APIARIES 
ITALIANS ONLY | HONORAVILLE ALABAMA 





The same high quality that has 
characterized our queens through GROOM’S 
the years. Don’t tolerate a single 
inferior queen in your yards. No 
excuse for it at these prices. O | EENS 


Clipped free on request. 


I have a well known exceptionally good strain 
of Italians. They are gentle, prolific and have 


























Prompt Shipment a record as the best honey-gatherers. 
Satisfaction Best queens with best service is my aim. 
‘ — | Untested, 50c Tested, $1.00 
Jensen $ Apiaries | Discount on large orders. 
CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI | WILLIE GROOM 
§| _—sossssssssssessssso= =!| | GASHLAND MISSOURI 














JAY SMITH’S QUEENS 


will pay you handsome dividends both in pleasure and profit. They not only produce 
big crops of honey and cap it white as snow, but they are exceedingly gentle and most 
beautiful. People demand beauty in fowls and animals. Even the lowly hog is barred 
from exhibition if a fow of the hairs on the ham end point forward because it detracts | 
from said porker’s beauty. Beauty in a hog demands that his hair point aft. Yet there 

are people who claim they do not care for beauty in the honey bee, the most romantic 
creature in existence; but when it comes to a real show down, you will find such peo- 
ple just kidding. Beekeepers demand beauty in bees and rightly so. That is why they 
pay a larger price for beautiful bees, all other things being equal. With our large out- 
yard run for both comb and extracted honey, we have made rapid strides in stock im- 
provement and are proud to offer our stock to our customers this year. 


GOOD TIMES ARE COMING 


‘ust when, we can not say, but they are sure to come in a year or two. As honey is 
v in price now, it is a wise beekeeper who will increase his bees this year and pro- 
2 less honey and get ready for the big prices and brisk demand that are sure to 
Divide your colonies and requeen with Jay Smith’s queens and you will make 
‘take. Our free BOOK ABOUT BEES describes the best methods for making in- 

‘nd gives many other useful helps on beekeeping. A card will bring it. 


‘Tntested, $1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. Breeding queens, $7.50 each. 


SMITH, Route Three, Vincennes, Indiana 












June, 1982 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


i oot Queens 


Northern Bred---None Better 





of Over Thirty Years’ Experience. 





D I 
E N 
Y DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING WITH DEYELL CAGE. T 
Before introducing be sure the colony : 
E is queenless. It is best not to remove old R 
queen until the time of introducing the 
L new one; but if several days have elapsed O 
be sure to destroy all queen cells. To in- 
L troduce, remove U-shaped tin on end of D 
cage, then place cage directly over the 
cluster of bees, either between tops of « U 
frames, or, on top of frames with wire 
) M screen down. The removal of U-shaped C 
. tin permits some bees from colony to en- 
A ter cage through the queen excluding TI 
zinc, after candy is eaten out of hole 
7 beside the zinc. The queen still being confined in the cage and com- N 
ing in direct contact with some bees from the colony, readily acquires 
[ L the colony odor and is more likely to be accepted when finally re- G 
‘ leased, after cardboard and candy is removed from exit hole. The 
TI colony should not be molested for six days after introducing. 
Note: If colony to which queen is introduced is weak, remove 
| N cardboard covering candy when introducing. C 
Note: If queen arrives dead notify us, also return her to us in her 
G own cage at once and we will replace. A 
G 
& E 
QUEEN PRICES—POSTAGE PAID FROM MEDINA 
1 to 9. 10 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over. 
; 
Untested..... $1.00 each $0.90 each $0.75 each $0.65 each $0.60 each 
Customers outside U. 8. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen to above 


tries at customer’s risk. 


son, that are practically all purely mated and sold when mated. 


| Bees in Combless Packages 
' SHIPPED BY EXPRESS FROM MEDINA 


Special 214-lb. package with young laying Italian queen.... $3 
Same package without queen, $2.25. 


The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 





Reared at our Medina Basswood Apiary by Mel Pritchard, a Queen Breeder 


We furnish Queens in our Deyell mailing and introducing cage as 
shown below. This cage with directions helps to insure safe introduction. 


prices to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. Queens shipped to foreign coun- 


Note—Our Untested Queens are young laying queens reared this sea- 


10 


Complete directions for installing bees in hive sent with shipment. 














400 GLEANINGS IY 


Lowest “Repression” 


BEE CULTURE June, 19 


Prices Ever Known 


LOWER EXPRESS RATES BEGAN MAY 16. 


Berry’s Reliable Packages and Queen Bees 


PURE 3-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


1 to 10 pkgs. with sel. queens 
10 to 20 pkgs. with sel. queens 
20 to 50 pkgs. with sel. queens 
50 pkgs. and up 


$1.75 each. 


2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 
$2.25 each. 
2.00 each. 
1.90 each. 


1.75 each 


4-lb. pkgs. 
$2.75 each. 
2.50 each. 
2.40 each. 
2.25 each. 


Along with the % lower express rates these prices make Berry’s Reliable Quality Bees 
the lowest in price ever known, You can not afford to pass them up at this price. On queen 


less packages, deduct 250 each package. 


All our packages are 10 to 25% overweight and contain virtually all lately hatched baby 
bees just right for service. Nothing pays as well as the adding of a few of these young 
bees to your wintered-over colonies just at the opening of the honey flow. 


WARRANTED PURELY MATED ITALIAN QUEENS, NOW, 60c EACH. 
AFTER MAY 15th: 50c EACH; 3 FOR $1.25, AND $35.00 FOR 100. 


Wings of queens clipped when wanted and free of charge. All queens in packages and 
otherwise are select quality. None are shipped that we ourselves would not use. The culls 
we destroy. We have no disease and a Certificate of Health accompanies all shipments. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Alabama 


$8 Years Breeding Only the Best. 
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